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AN APOLOGY FOR SCHOLARSHIP" 
CHARLES SMYTH 


IN the Middle Ages, when you took your degree, it marked the 
commencement of your life as a scholar. Nowadays for most of us 
it marks the finish of it. This is not wholly a matter for regret. A 
degree is literally only a step in an ascending series: and in this 
transitory life there is and can be no final end — not even learning. 
Therefore education is not an end in itself, but a means to an end 
that lies beyond the limits of this temporal existence: and the purpose 
of it is not merely to conduct to stations of dignity and of emolument, 
nor even to improve our minds, but primarily that we may the better 
glorify God by our words and works, and be made worthy to become 
partakers of the inheritance of the saints in light. 

For what gives meaning and dignity to life is the sense of vocation: 
and not all men, and not even all educated men, are called to the 
particular vocation of the life of scholarship. That, like every other 
calling, is accompanied by its particular temptations: and while it 
is stupid to suppose that ail knowledge must be utilitarian, it is proper 
to insist that it is meant to be useful. The intellectual life must be 
specialized, not only in the obvious and ordinary sense, but also in 
the sense that it must be controlled by a specific purpose and directed 
to a specific end. Not only is it a discipline in itself: it must also itself 
be under a discipline which subsumes and transcends it. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is this expressed more clearly than in the exhortation in the 
Form and Manner of the Ordering of Priests in the Book of Common 
Prayer: ‘We have good hope that you .. . have clearly determined, 
by God’s grace, to give yourself wholly to this Office, whereunto it 
hath pleased God to call you: so that, as much as lieth in you, you 
will apply yourselves wholly to this one thing, and draw all your 
cares and studies this way.’ In the life of a priest who is also a scholar, 
there must always be a particular tension between his intellectual and 
his pastoral calling, for a necessity is laid upon him to be true to both. 
But the life of a scholar who is not a priest is not immune from a 
corresponding tension. Not wholly without reason did the most 
illustrious of my predecessors at St. Margaret’s, Bishop Hensley 
Henson, refer to ‘that condition of resentful coma which is called 
research’, 

Now, the New Testament context of the life of a scholar — as of 


1A sermon preached in Westminster Abbey on Wednesday, May 5th, 
1948, at the annual London University Presentation Service, on the text 
Ecclesiasticus xxxviii. 34: ‘But they will maintain the state of the world, and in 
the handiwork of their craft is their prayer.’ 
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every other vocation — may be comprised under two heads: Judg- 
ment and Stewardship. First, Judgment. ‘Now if any man build 
upon this foundation gold, silver, precious stones, wood, hay, 
stubble; every man’s work shall be made manifest: for the Day shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; and the fire shall try 
every man’s work, of what sort it is.” And second, Stewardship. 
‘For what hast thou that thou didst not receive?’ And this New 
Testament context involves as its corollary two things: integrity, and 
usefulness to God and men. These two are linked together, but they 
are linked in tension. 

Take integrity first. The integrity of a scholar is his loyalty to 
truth. Scholars are seldom venal, but it would be an exaggeration 
to say that they are always intellectually honest. Particularly when 
you are known to be very holy, and understood to be more than a 
little obscure, it is always possible to get away with a certain amount 
of fraud. But, humanly speaking, the strength of the religion of the 
New Testament, and the secret of its abiding fascination, is that it is 
utterly realist, and never cheats, and never allows you to cheat. It 
is something the same with modern science. The scientific investi- 
gator does not cook the results of his experiments to make them 
square with his preconceived opinions: he records the evidence as 
he observes it, even if for a time this lands him in apparent contradic- 
tions. Yet we must not miss the significance of that word ‘apparent’. 
It is the working hypothesis of every scientist that the universe makes 
sense: but the point is that his adoption of that hypothesis is, in the 
language of the theologian, an act of faith. Indeed, the rationaliza- 
tion of any field of experience involves fundamental assumptions 
which emerge as intuitive affirmations from the experience in ques- 
tion, and which are justified as leading to a system of thought that 
co-ordinates, in general and in detail, this experience.: It may, I 
think, be argued that any critique of intuitive judgment which justifies 
belief in the uniformity of nature or the reliability of memory or the 
existence of other people, justifies also belief in God. But the point 
which I am here concerned to make is simply that ‘believing where 
we cannot prove’ is not only compatible with the strictest intellectual 
integrity, but is in fact demanded by it. For it is not only unreason- 
able but, in the truest sense of the word, unscientific to assume that 
all reality is confined within the field of sensory experience, herein 
including the extension of sensory experience by scientific instru- 
ments; and that there is no reality that cannot be thus apprehended, 
or at least deduced by reasoning based on sensory experience 
including its extension in the manner stated. But omnia exeunt in 

1 For this observation I am indebted to a sermon preached on March 6th, 


1948, in the Chapel of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by the Master (Sir 
Will Spens). 
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mysterium is an affirmation of the ultimate Reason of the universe, 
and not of its ultimate irrationality. In the last analysis, Job is the 
spokesman of us all: ‘Lo, these are but the outskirts of his ways: 
and how small a whisper do we hear of him.’ That is no treason of 
the intellect. The real intellectual treason is ‘Be good, sweet maid, 
and let who will be clever’. 

The scholar learns two things: the discipline of his craft, and its 
limitations. He must be aware also of the bias naturally imparted 
to the mind by particular studies. Two aphorisms from Paley’s 
College Lectures have not lost their force: ‘When a man has been 
long accustomed to absolute certainty and demonstration, moral 
and probable proofs make less impression on him. When a man has 
been long accustomed to rely upon one single argument for each 
proposition, he feels himself at a loss and unsatisfied for the want of 
such an argument, and is not so sensible of the force of united proofs.’ 
But, although relative to these wider considerations, the discipline of 
the scholar’s craft is for him absolute, and by it he is judged. Re- 
member always the professional historian in Charles Williams’s novel, 
The Descent into Hell, who is in hell because he deliberately omitted 
to correct a detail in the costumes for a village pageant. It was both 
finely and truly said of a late Professor of Medieval History at Cam- 
bridge, to whom I owe much, that ‘He had in full measure that most 
essential requisite of true scholarship, the unwillingness to make even 
the lightest judgment without personal conviction that the historical 
evidence will bear the weight of the conclusion put upon it, joined 
to a resolve to check and verify every element of which that evidence 
is composed.’ This, surely, is what Madox meant when, in words 
which Maitland quoted with approval, he declared that ‘the writing 
of history is in some sort a religious act’. Yet the operative word is 
‘writing’. Itis possible to fritter away a life of scholarship in verifying 
references. Perhaps the most tragic of all spirits in the shadowy 
underworld of Academe are those who spend their lives collecting 
materials for works that will never be written. Experience seems to 
show that, while it is easier and more congenial to impart knowledge 
than to improve it, to accumulate learning is easier and more con- 
genial than to communicate it. ‘No longer delude thyself,’ says 
Marcus Aurelius: ‘thou wilt never read thine own notes, nor the 
extracts from books which thou wast reserving for thine old age.’ 

So there is a quantitative as well as a qualitative test of scholarly 
achievement. ‘To do good and to communicate forget not: for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased.’ For if the thought of Judgment 
has integrity for its corollary, so the thought of Stewardship postu- 
lates usefulness to God and men. Yet this usefulness should not be 
too narrowly conceived. God forbid that all scholars should write 
text-books! None must: all may: some should. But in an academic 
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setting the mere visible embodiment in a given individual of the 
habits and instincts of a pure scholar has in itself an exemplary and 
an admonitory value. Possibly this is the most useful lesson that a 
university has to teach. By sitting at the feet of a real scholar we 
learn, almost unwittingly, that although our own vocations may 
oblige us to deal in the coppers and small change of truth rather than 
in its gold and silver, still it is the King’s coinage, and we have no 
warrant to debase it. At the lower equally with the higher levels, the 
betrayal of truth is the betrayal of a trust: and he who has once seen 
and handled the real thing will the more readily detect the counterfeit. 

The real thing, though manifold in its variety, is always patient 
of our recognition. We recognize it, for example, in the splendid 
arrogance of that prodigy of learning, Joseph Justus Scaliger — ‘The 
Germans do not care what wine they drink so long as it is wine, nor 
what Latin they speak so long as it is Latin’; or in the massive and 
magisterial assurance of our own Bentley, in his Dissertation upon 
Phalaris —‘Astypalaea of Crete does not once occur in ancient 
authors’: easy to say, but the work of a lifetime is behind the negation. 
It is reflected in what Goethe said of Niebuhr—‘It is not what he tells 
me, but how he tells me it, that I care for. It is the deep insight, and 
thorough manner of the man that edifies’: or in that much-neglected 
classic, Mark Pattison’s life of Casaubon, with its sardonic side- 
lights on England in the reign of James I, and Oxford in the age of 
the Tractarians: or, with a touch of the macabre, in Sir Charles 
Oman’s narrative of how, as a young man, just after Lord Acton’s 
death, he went down to Aldenham to look at that famous library 
before it was removed to Cambridge. ‘The owner had read it all: 
there were shelves on shelves of books on every conceivable subject — 
Renaissance Sorcery, the Fueros of Aragon, Scholastic Philosophy, 
the Growth of the French Navy, American Exploration, Church 
Councils — and many books full of hundreds of cross-references in 
pencil, noting passages as bearing on some particular development 
or evolution in modern life or thought. There were pigeon-holed 
desks and cabinets with literally thousands of compartments, into 
each of which were sorted little white slips with reference to some 
particular topic, so drawn up (so far as I could see) that no one but 
the compiler could easily make out the drift of the section. I turned 
over one or two from curiosity — one was on early instances of a 
sympathetic feeling for animals, from Ulysses’ old dog in Homer 
downward. Another seemed to be devoted to a collection of hard 
words about stepmothers in all national literatures, and a third seemed 
to be about tribal totems. Arranged in the middle of the long two- 
storied room was a sort of block or altar composed entirely of un- 
opened parcels of new books from continental publishers. All had 
arrived since Lord Acton’s health began to break up. They were 
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apparently still coming in at the rate of ten or fifteen books a week, 
and the owner had evidently tried to keep pace with the accumulation, 
to digest and annotate them all, and to work the results into his vast 
thesis — whatever it was. For years, apparently, he had been en- 
deavouring to keep up with everything that was being written — a 
sisyphean task. Over all there were brown holland sheets, a thin 
coating of dust, the motes dancing in the pale September sun, a 
faint aroma of mustiness proceeding from thousands of seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century leather bindings in a room that had been 
locked up since the owner’s death. I never saw a sight which so 
impressed me with the vanity of human life and learning... . It is 
better to have produced one solid monograph on the minutest point 
— better to have edited a pipe-roll or annotated a single short 
chronicle — than to have accumulated for forty years unwritten 
learning that goes down to the grave and is lost.” We find the same 
thought in Ecclesiastes: ‘Then I beheld all the work of God, that a 
man cannot find out the work that is done under the sun: because 
though a man labour to seek it out, he shall not find it; yea farther; 
though a wise man think to know it, yet shall he not be able to find 
it... And how dieth the wise man? as the fool ... All is vanity and 
vexation of spirit.’ Or, in the idiom of the Century of the Common 
Man: ‘So what?’ But I would respectfully submit that the supreme 
benefit of a university education is that it does enable you to know 
the answer to that one. 

For even in a world in which, as Forsyth warned us almost half a 
century ago, we already know more than we have the power to 
manage, the duty of Work for Work’s sake still abides. Lessing was 
at fault, I think, when he said that if you had to choose between 
truth and the pursuit of truth, you should choose the latter. For the 
truth does not exist in order that we may pursue it: truth is the sub- 
ject, and not the object, of our experience. Also it is better to arrive 
than to travel hopefully. But this in no way disparages the principle 
of Work for Work’s sake, of which (as also with Art for Art’s sake) 
the saving grace is the antidote which it administers to self-centred- 
ness. There is a true distinction between love of reputation on the 
one hand, and the clean desire for the success of your enterprise on 
the other. The two are often difficult to disentangle: but the acid 
test is how we react when our opinions are contradicted. Heat is an 
infallible index of self-love: and it may be added that cold scorn is a 
form of heat. It is true that there are dangers inherent even in the 
pure self-devotion of the craftsman to his craft: one is self-gratulation 
(‘Is not this great Babylon, that I have built?’), and another, which 
is almost one of our national characteristics, is the perversion of the 
Puritan doctrine of vocation into a superstitious notion of the 
tedemptive efficacy of work as such (‘I have bought five yoke of 
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oxen, and I go to prove them: I pray thee have me excused’). Ina 
word, the besetting temptation of the scholar, as of every other 
craftsman, is idolatry, the denial of worship due to God: for all truth 
comes to us as a revelation. None the less, Work for Work’s sake 
is intrinsically work for God’s sake. For, even though the worker 
be unaware of this, his very striving after perfection in the double 
meaning of the word — flawlessness and completeness — is a fidelity 
to the Natural Law of God, Lex Naturalis, which, in the classic 
definition of Aquinas, is a participation of the Eternal Law by 
created beings, and of which the obligation does not depend for its 
efficacy upon a knowledge of God as Legislator: even as the Gentiles 
show the work of the law written in their hearts. The pursuit of 
perfection is man’s response to the attraction of the Divine perfec- 
tion: that is why we recognize intuitively the rightness of it. In the 
logic of things, conscientiousness is simply a dictate of conscience. 
And the conscientious pursuit of truth is, in the ultimate analysis, 
the quest of Him who is the Truth. 

Research is always incomplete. Nothing that we do attains or can 
attain to the full measure of perfection. Yet there is no smoke with- 
out fire: the nature of a thing is its end (as Aristotle taught), the whole 
is of necessity prior to the part: we should be incapable of recognizing 
imperfection if absolute perfection were non-existent: and the very 
circumstance that, obedient to the law within us, we strive after the 
perfection that eludes our quest of it, is a token ahd pledge that in 
the life beyond this life the perfection after which we strive will be 
revealed to us. ‘For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. 
But when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in part 
shall be done away.’ Litterarum quaesivit gloriam: videt Dei. Frank 
Buckland was one of the most ardent naturalists of the nineteenth 
century: his rooms in Oxford as an undergraduate were a veritable 
menagerie, what with the marmots and the monkey and the d»ve 
and the chameleon and the snakes and the guinea-pigs: and his break- 
fast parties in Fell’s Buildings enjoyed a peculiar celebrity from the 
fact that if his guests were not extremely circumspect, they might 
find themselves sitting upon anything from a python to a porcupine. 
When Frank Buckland lay dying, it was the office of his friends to 
turn his mind to thoughts of Heaven: and at once a smile of radiant 
expectation passed across his face as he exclaimed: ‘We shall see 
many strange creatures there!’ I have always cherished that as a 
peculiarly felicitous and striking application of the Church’s prayer 
for the departed who rest in the Lord; a prayer which, based upon the 
words of St. Paul in Philippians i. 6, contains, besides much else, all 
that we would ask for ourselves specifically as scholars: ‘that the 
good work which Thou didst begin in them may be perfected unto 
the Day of Jesus Christ’. 
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JEAN-PAUL SARTRE AND EXISTENTIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


IAN W. ALEXANDER 


1 

OF all the forms of Existentialism, that of Jean-Paul Sartre has 
struck deepest into the French and, indeed, the European mind. 
The secret of its power lies partly in the unity of the system it offers. 
Yet the unity of argument is somewhat illusory. As we read more 
closely, the unity, which at first seemed to reside in the doctrine, is 
felt rather to lie in the moral atmosphere underlying the latter’s 
ambiguity. It is it which accounts for the powerful response of assent 
or dissent that Sartre evokes in the reader. In some way, his thought 
is the absolute expression of a certain moral state with which our 
generation willy-nilly identifies itself. For this reason, the sources 
and unstated implications of Sartre’s doctrine are as important as 
its overt assertions. 

It is well known that modern Existentialism stems off from 
Phenomenology; but to establish the exact relationship between the 
two is of special importance for the understanding of Sartre, whose 
starting-point is wholly phenomenological. The Phenomenology of 
Husserl aims at cutting under the mind-object dualism. No doubt 
Husserl posits that the world exists for a consciousness, that is 
‘phenomenally’; but this seemingly Idealistic premiss is modified by 
the doctrine of intentionality which states that all consciousness is 
consciousness of something. Thought is an activity of transcendence 
aimed at constituting the world, and the self within this world, giving 
them and their relationship sense and significance. Consciousness is 
the positing of ‘myself-in-the-world’. 

The Existentialism developed by the Germans simply identified 
consciousness with existence. Here Kierkegaard’s influence came 
into play. The self, he stated, finds itself in a characterless world 
where both are meaningless; but by purposive action the realm of 
anonymity is transcended and the self and the world emerge as 
significant existents. It is, however, Heidegger who represents most 
fully the existential position. He shows how the self by its decisions 
comes to ‘ex-sist’ and transcend its ‘in-sistence’ in the amorphous 
‘brute existence’ (das Seindes), attaining the plane of authentic 
human existence where the world and the self acquire significance. 

Now, if we look at this Existentialism in the light of its pheno- 
menological sources, we discover it is open to both a Realistic and 
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Idealistic interpretation. We have a self immersed in a world to be 
constituted as meaningful existents by the conscious, purposive 
activity of the former. But we can view this construction as a mutual 
activity where self and world each constitute the other — the point 
of view of Gabriel Marcel. Or we can see the world as a mere inert 
matter which consciousness organizes and against which the self is 
set in opposition. This will be Sartre’s viewpoint. Here, as important 
as that of Phenomenology and of Heidegger, is the influence on 
Sartre of the classic French ‘philosophie de la conscience’, derived 
from Maine de Biran and represented in modern thought by Lagneau, 
Brunschvicg, Alain and Valéry. This Idealism anticipates Sartre’s 
distinction between the en-soi and the pour-soi, as between the exis- 
tence appertaining to ‘things’ and that appertaining to man, and 
describes the latter in terms of a consciousness which ‘refuses’, 
‘negates’ the world of things and by its activity constructs a tran- 
scendent order of being and value in its place. 

Sartre starts from the assertion that all existence is existence for 
a consciousness or ‘phenomenal’. The existent is but ‘the series of 
apparitions which manifest it’.1 Yet the ‘being’ of the phenomenon, 
although ‘co-extensive’ with the latter, transcends its apparition in 
consciousness. In short, consciousness bears upon a reality which is 
itself non-conscious. This fully positive being on which thought 
bears is the en-soi, the world of things wherein the self is immersed. 
It is simply ‘what it is’; wholly its essence, it ‘coincides with itself’, 
a ‘plenum’ devoid of relation and therefore of any possibility of 
free activity. From it emerges the being of man which is ‘for-itself’ 
(pour-soi), characterized by consciousness, that is the power to intro- 
duce qualities of relation and difference, what ‘is not’ into what is 
given ‘in-itself’; in short, to transcend and constitute ‘for-himself’ 
the brute world and organize his situation in it. 

The nature of this en-soi is vividly described in Sartre’s novel La 
Nausée. The world of thinghood is simply ‘there’, irremediably 
contingent, unjustifiable and absurd, eternally ‘de trop’. The en-soi 
is essentially the solid and massive experienced in all their mon- 
strosity. The idea of excess, superabundance, where the parts are 
indistinguishable and the whole is obscene stagnation, recurs con- 
stantly. Stagnation and solidification, it is beyond temporal distinc- 
tions of past, present and future; all we can say of it is that it is. 
This world of brute existence menaces man’s conscious being, it 
threatens to suck him up into its amorphous, indeterminate chaos. 
Nausea is the feeling which accompanies the collapse into thing- 
hood — the feeling of being ‘englué’. It is described in many passages 
of Sartre’s novels, as when Roquentin in La Nausée finds himself 
being absorbed into the tree-root. His existence takes on the 

1 L’Etre et le Néant, p. 11. 
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characteristics of thinghood: he exists ‘for nothing’, becomes dread- 
fully aware of his ‘superfluity’. 

The collapse into thinghood is linked with the sensation of 
viscosity. If the thing in-itself is the ‘full’ or solid and if, by contrast, 
being for-itself or consciousness is relation and change, then the 
collapse of one into the other is the collapse of the liquid into the 
turgid. The terms ‘flou’, ‘mou’ are constantly on Sartre’s lips. 
The face is seen as ‘vitreux’, ‘mou’; the hand drags ‘mollement’. 
But it is primarily the solidification of consciousness. Thought 
ceases to pursue its incessant transformations and becomes slow- 
moving, ‘s’étire 4 n’en plus finir’. It loses its power to detach itself 
from things and construct them ‘for-itself? in terms of its own 
choice. Roquentin, fascinated by the chestnut trees in the public 
garden, can no longer organize them in conscious perception: 
‘Chacun d’eux s’échappait des relations ot je cherchais 4 1’enfermer.’ 
Simultaneously, the self loses its freedom, as when he stoops to pick 
up the pebble but, hypnotized by it, finds himself unable to do so. 
Above all, it loses the sense of lived time. If the thing in-itself is 
beyond time, in a sense eternal, and if being for-itself is wholly 
temporal, in that consciousness is activity in the present, then the 
collapse into thinghood is the collapse into the past. It is the 
‘viscosity of time’, the present collapsing into the has-been. As 
Roquentin contemplates his face it gives him an impression of déja 
vu. Time slows up, ‘s’amollit et s’étire’, and at its term comes to a 
stop. Nausea reflects the fall into the world of formlessness, of 
‘Nature without man’. 

In face of being in-itself stands the being proper to man, namely 
being for-itself, or consciousness. It exhibits itself with respect to 
the brute existence of things as a ‘pro-ject’, as separation from, 
refusal and negation of, being in-itself. Consciousness is an activity 
of ‘néantisation’; its whole essence resides in its power to adopt 
negative attitudes to being. Perception itself, where the object in- 
itself becomes an object ‘for’ the subject which constructs it in terms 
of its perceptual activity, involves a negation of the object as such. 
Consciousness is thus definable in contrast with the positive being 
of the en-soi, as that which ‘is what it is not and is not what itis’. It 
is, moreover, an imaginative process, imagination consisting in 
positing an ideal object ‘en marge de la totalité du réel’, thus negating 
or ‘keeping the real at a distance’. And it is consciousness itself, 
bringing relation into what is undifferentiated, that introduces this 
novel element of ‘distance’, ‘absence’ or ‘nothingness’. 

It is in this way that the world is constituted for consciousness in 
space and time which, in Sartre’s view, are engendered wholly by 
the pour-soi. It is consciousness which ‘spatializes’ space. The space 
in which I find myself as a being in-the-world is an undifferentiated 
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medium experienced as a global weight threatening my freedom; it 
is a pure ‘dehors’. From out this ground I construct a stable system 
of spatial relations centred upon myself and my projects. I reject 
the world in space and substitute a space ‘for myself’. Such is the 
properly human space, or what Sartre calls ‘distance’. It is, more- 
over, identical with the ‘imaginary space’ of the artist or the sculptor 
such as Giacometti, the first, according to Sartre, to ‘sculpter 
l’homme tel qu’on le voit, c’est-a-dire 4 distance’ and take for his 
aim to ‘dégraisser l’espace . . . luifaire égoutter toute son extériorité’.+ 

The dimension of time is similarly constituted by negation. The 
en-soi, itself outside temporal relation, appears in consciousness as 
what is past. What I am in-myself is experienced as the ‘perpétuel 
dépassé’; the past is the en-soi of consciousness. It is true, then, that 
the self is its past, yet, because it is not a thing, it is also a negation 
of its past: its being consists in declaring itself transcendent with 
respect to it. The pour-soi as such is a ‘dépassement néantisant’. 
Similarly, the self affirms its transcendence with respect to the future 
with which it seeks to identify itself. From which it follows that the 
pour-soi exists wholly in a present definable as a point of pure 
indetermination, a ‘pro-ject’ or ‘possibilization’ or, as Daniel puts 
it in L’ Age de Raison, ‘un invisible arrachement a soi vers 1’avenir’. 

Negation penetrates and infects no less the moral life. Take the 
oft-quoted case of the waiter. Look at the skill with which he 
performs his function; he is so identified with it that he is what 
he is —a waiter. Yet, observe him more closely: the very skill he 
exhibits betrays an element of art or ‘facticité’ in his actions; he is 
‘playing at being a waiter’. And it is in this playing that his being 
consists, in the fact that he negates his essence. Similarly, emotion 
is a role we affect. We are sad, but wholly to be our sadness in-itself 
would make us a thing; hence we play the part of being sad, we 
assume sadness ‘for-ourselves’. 

There is, then, in consciousness an element of ‘untruth’ bound up 
with the condition of our existence. The human reality is essentially 
non-coincident with its being, although it is to such a state it would 
aspire — to be an en-soi-pour-soi. But the latter concept is self- 
contradictory, and whenever man attempts this impossible ideal, 
which would entail a total sincerity and a final repose, he risks 
transforming himself into a thing. We urge a man to be ‘sincere’, 
to ‘recognize himself’ as a coward. But to make such a judgment 
would be to stop time, to enclose oneself in an essence. Only death 
can prove a man a coward or not; he is a man precisely because he 
is and yet is not a coward, precisely inasmuch as he negates his 
cowardice and keeps his possibility open. Thus Pierre in Le Sursis 
will not admit his cowardice; nor will Garcin at the end of Huis-clos 

1*La Recherche de 1’Absolu’, Les Temps Modernes, January 1948. 
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cross the threshold of death and accept the obliteration of his con- 
sciousness, preferring to keep open the infernal circle of doubt. Life 
is and must remain a constant ‘reprieve’. 

The relation between the pour-soi and the en-soi can be interpreted 
both in terms of theory of knowledge and of Ontology. In the first 
case, consciousness is seen as an activity of transcendence whereby 
the world is constructed as a world of intelligible objects endowed 
with sense and significance. And with this goes the definition of the 
self in its relation to this world. Sartre, however, stresses the point 
that although consciousness is ‘positional’ in this sense, it is not 
positional of itself: consciousness must remain free to negate each 
and every objective ‘appearance’ it may have caused the self momen- 
tarily to assume.! This thesis, following closely the argument of a 
Valéry or other ‘philosophers of consciousness’, suffices to indicate 
that Sartre, like them, identifies consciousness with freedom. What- 
ever values come into the world, whether as meanings infused into 
things or as ends set before the self, are the product of a free choice. 

Here, however, Ontology takes over. The negation which is the 
prime property of consciousness is something more than the positing 
of an external relation; it is a mode of being. It arises from the 
formation of a sort of vacuum within the plenitude of being in which 
man is initially immersed; and it is this vacuum, ‘lack’ or ‘absence’ 
from himself and from the world which Sartre calls ‘le néant’. It is, 
moreover, wholly co-extensive with consciousness, freedom and 
being.* And this explains how Sartre goes on to define the charac- 
teristics of freedom. The latter arises within a situation which the 
self negates and into which it introduces a vacuum of its own making. 
It is thus absolute and unconditioned, wholly transcendent to the 
given circumstances which form the ground upon which it uprises. 
The situation provides the occasion, but not the motive, for it owes 
its entire sense to the project the self adopts with regard to it. If I 
believe my body too weak to attempt some climbing feat, this fact 
of the weakness of my body only comes to light in relation to my 
project: it is I by my choice who make it a fact. The whole consti- 
tutes a situation whose brute elements take on meaning solely by 


1*Toute conscience positionnelle d’objet est en méme temps conscience non 
positionnelle d’elle-méme’ (L’Etre et le Néant, p. 19). 

* Sartre thus attributes a being to Nothing. He argues, with Heidegger, that 
the negation supposes a ‘néant originel’, in that negation cannot derive from the 
fully positive en-soi. It supposes a being which ‘makes nothing of the Nothing 
ofits being’, that is which is its own ‘néant’. ‘Mais le fait méme que les transcen- 
dances de la liberté empirique se constituent dans l’immanence comme transcen- 
dances nous montre qu’il s’agit de néantisations secondaires qui supposent 
l’existence d’un néant originel: elles ne sont qu’un stade dans la régression 
analytique qui nous méne des transcendances dites ‘*négatités’’ jusqu’a 1’étre qui 
est son propre néant’ (L’Etre et le Néant, p. 83). 
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virtue of an option on my part which owes nothing to them and 
whose sole motive is my freedom. 

It is this conception of freedom as residing in an indetermination, 
a vacuum or what Marcel has called an ‘air-pocket’ which is the 
basic theme of Sartre’s Existentialism. And when his characters 
‘experience their freedom’, it is as a state of indetermination or 
‘disponibilité’, of ‘suspension’ of all determining motives. Mathieu 
‘n’était plus nulle part, il se sentait libre’. Freedom appears in 
Sartre less as an act than as a state, co-extensive with the ‘nothing’ 
which man is, and experienced as the ‘dizziness’ and dread of a 
being who lies suspended in the air. Thus freedom is not something 
we have and can dispense with, it is what we are: we are ‘condemned 
to be free’. ‘Je suis ma liberté’, cries Mathieu. ‘II était seul, au 
milieu d’un monstrueux silence, libre et seul, sans aide et sans 
excuse, condamné a décider sans recours possible, condamné pour 
toujours a étre libre.’ 

It is difficult for man to accept his burden of freedom and dread; 
the world of things exercises a horrible fascination upon him and 
he is constantly tempted to escape from his burden into some 
fixation and sink, an object, into the world of inertia and death-like 
repose. This temptation leads to ‘bad faith’, which plays the part 
of sin in Sartre’s philosophy. All consciousness is necessarily 
‘representation’, it becomes bad faith when this representation is 
imposed as a final formula upon the self, which then appears as a 
replica of the thing. Bad faith consists in the desire to arrest time; 
it is mere escapism, the flight from liberty and the burden of dread; 
it is what Sartre calls the ‘ pouvoir néantisant de néantiser l’angoisse’. 
Man refuses the task incumbent upon him of repeated negation and 
revision of values. Those who indulge in bad faith are the ‘salauds’. 
First, the moralists who set up some objective category of values 
under the name of ‘wisdom’. Such is M. Achille in La Nausée who 
believes in ‘experience’, as he calls it, but which is simply the past 
‘stuffed’ and who has become a mere ‘case’. Then the bourgeois, 
the ‘leaders’ whose portraits Roquentin visits in the Art Gallery at 
Bouville. They are those who claim their place in life as a right; 
they never hesitate, they have defined themselves once for all. ‘Il 
(Jean Pac6me) n’avait jamais fait d’autre retour sur soi: c’était un 
chef.’ Such, too, that most horrible of characters, Lucien Fleurier 
in L’Enfance d’un Chef, the fascist in embryo whose first maxim is 
‘ne pas chercher 4 voir en soi’. Finally, there are the ‘humanists’, 
like the poor autodidacte in La Nausée, who ‘plays at feeling pater- 
nal’ and whose love of mankind is simply a label. All these have 
found some false justification of their existence at the expense of 
their freedom. 

The moral problem may then be stated in these terms: is it possible 
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for man to find some justification for his existence without lapsing 
into bad faith? Various seeming solutions present themselves. The 
first is that offered by our relations with others. 

Sartre affirms that others are given with the self in the fact of self- 
consciousness (this he calls ‘inter-subjectivity’); but it has to be 
stressed that they are so given not as autonomous persons but as 
reflected in the emotions of the subject; any communion of con- 
sciousnesses is ruled out. The ‘other’ appears first to me as an 
object situated in the system of spatial ‘distances’ which form part 
of my world-picture and by virtue of which I put the world at the 
service of my freedom. But the ‘other’ is likewise a consciousness 
situating me in his system. He and I are enemy freedoms intent on 
incorporating each other’s project. And it is in this complex relation- 
ship that the other is experienced as ‘subject’, in the feelings of 
shame or pride accompanying this struggle of two absolute wills. 
Personal relations oscillate between those two poles, according to 
whether I impose my will on the other or vice versa. The Sartrian 
world is a world of persons eternally at cross-purposes, typified by 
the ‘absurd’ relations of Mathieu and Ivich in L’ Age de Raison. 

The theme of ‘le regard’ finds its place here. The scrutiny of the 
other lays bare what I am; it judges me and, so doing, petrifies my 
freedom. It is thus Daniel suffers under the gaze of Mathieu which 
transforms him into an ‘essence fixe’. The temptation to succumb, 
and so both earn repose and know oneself for what one is, is great. 
This Daniel does by submitting to the Divine scrutiny and the judg- 
ment it involves: ‘Mais quel repos...on me voit, donc je suis.’ 
But this of course only at the expense of his freedom. Nevertheless, 
our relations with others are bound up with the power and desire to 
judge them and absorb their freedom. And herein would appear to 
lie a possibility of justifying our existence. If the individual could 
succeed in transforming the other into an object at his service, his 
problem would be solved, for he would have composed an en-soi- 
pour-soi. To construct a mere ‘thing’ is no solution; but to subdue 
a living subject like himself and create a subject-object wholly sub- 
servient to his choice would be a justification of the type envisaged. 
He must somehow ‘capter la liberté d’autrui’; and this is what he 
attempts in love and, particularly, desire. Precisely that, unfor- 
tunately, proves impossible, for the other is intent on the same 
manceuvre. The two freedoms, desires and scrutinies clash, and in 
every type of love the liberty of each partner escapes the other’s 
grasp. So that this first solution is revealed inadequate. 

In Huis-clos the problem is clearly set before us. Sartre shows us 
life as itis ‘sans coupure’, that is when all possibilities of bad faith are 
blocked. We have Garcin, the journalist and partisan; Inés, the 
lesbienne and murderess; Estelle, the infanticide. Each one is under 
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the scrutiny of the others and knows that he or she is known for 
what he or she is. Unable to bear with it, they seek relief in the 
comedy of love: Inés with Estelle, Estelle with Garcin. But this 
subterfuge of real life is denied them in this limbo between life and 
death; imprisoned together, each couple is under the gaze of the 
third member and the play-acting collapses. They are ‘condemned 
to be free’ and driven back upon their gnawing consciousness. They 
attempt then to justify themselves by their judgments on each other. 
Each would, if he could, subdue the others by forcing acceptance of 
his judgment upon them. But none, least of all Garcin, will do so 
and so destroy their freedom to be other than they are. Only by 
crossing the threshold into death itself could Garcin be proved finally 
a coward or not. He prefers to maintain his possibility, and when 
the door opens he refuses, as do the others. ‘Eh bien, continuons.’ 
The vicious circle which condemns them to seek and never find 
justification continues through eternity. 

Another possible solution is that offered by Art. The world of 
Art, indeed, is an ideal realm constructed by the imagination wherein 
the contingent objects of the world are replaced by a necessary and 
ordered harmony. Against the background of meaningless objects, 
as he sits in the bar, the music he listens to conjures up for Roquentin 
a human order of values having the ‘self-evidence, the necessity of 
a conclusion’. In place of the ‘eternity’ of things, it offers an ideal 
time, a ‘time all its own’, where each instant, albeit precisely defined, 
is yet conjoined with what precedes and what follows —a time 
composed of form and consecutive melody. ‘Mais derriére |’existant 
qui tombe d’un présent a l’autre, sans passé, sans avenir... la 
mélodie reste la méme, jeune et ferme.’ The work of art would then 
seem to provide a third form of existence, whose temporal mode 
would be duration, intermediate between the timelessness of the 
en-soi and the discontinuity of the pour-soi. And in fact art does 
reconcile man to existence; as Roquentin listens, the glass of beer 
before him takes on form and significance and ceases to be contin- 
gent. Can we not then go further and transform life itself into a 
melody? And this Roquentin attempts. ‘J’ai voulu que les moments 
de ma vie se suivent et s’ordonnent comme ceux d’une vie qu’on 
se rappelle.’ If only his life could become an ‘adventure’. There 
are moments when he appears to succeed in so viewing his life; 
those ‘privileged moments’ of which Anny dreams. The solution 
would seem to be theirs: ‘Il faut souffrir en mesure.’ 

Nevertheless they have to admit their defeat. The work of art is 
an ideal construction; the melody does not exist, it ‘is’. They realize 
that their so-called ‘adventures’ and ‘privileged moments’ are 
illusions. Life itself can only become a work of art at the cost of 
life. For it to be viewed as a melody or an adventure existing in an 
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ordered duration it must be completed, be capable of being ‘nar- 
rated’. We must therefore choose: ‘vivre ou raconter’. Live or 
escape from life’s burden of freedom and incompleteness into an 
ideal world. 

The true solution comes in sight once man realizes that his 
justification lies in being unjustifiable, that he is ‘condemned’ to be 
free. Liberty is not something one chooses. It is the very being of 
man, his obligation to negate incessantly all that is given and his 
capacity to make himself ‘absent’ from the world. But in its first 
form freedom appears as mere indifference. Thus it is with Mathieu, 
who remains content to enjoy his freedom ‘for nothing’. He revels 
in a state of ‘disponibilité’, of ‘keeping himself in reserve’. He 
refuses to act effectively in the expectation of some ‘cause’. With the 
result that he is now ‘emptied’ and ‘sterilized’; he is simply an 
‘attente’. If the cause of the Spanish Republicans excites him, his 
anger is ‘the anger of others’. His freedom has itself become a sort 
of imprisonment: he is in a ‘cage without bars’. His state is one of 
pure freedom like that of Valéry’s Monsieur Teste, one of pure 
consciousness, the experience of pure capacity and possibility: ‘Au 
dessus de sa vie une pure conscience se mit a planer, une conscience 
sans moi... capable de tout.’ 

Sartre, however, affirms that such a freedom is only the beginning 
of the authentic life. Mathieu is afraid to act because he thinks that 
by adopting some cause or value he would forfeit his possibility. 
He has not understood that freedom may become action and remain 
pure. We must understand that there is no cause or value other than 
those we choose and make for ourselves; ‘facticité’ is their essence. 
The authentic freedom is therefore ‘engagement’ whereby we act 
with the full conviction that the end we pursue is freely chosen and 
with the full determination that whatever end or cause we adopt 
will be incessantly negated as a sufficient motive. Freedom is 
‘responsibility’, by that meaning simply the recognition that I alone 
am responsible for what I am. ‘Man is what he makes himself.’ 
Man is in the ordinary sense unjustifiable: he is the justifier, not the 
justified. And this means that he must live in the constant presence 
of dread, weighted with the solitary burden of a choice in which no 
help can come from the world, from others or even from his own 
past. Each moment is a new and tragic moment of a never-to-be- 
repeated decision. 

The drama Les Mouches presents the clearest picture of the Sar- 
trian engagement. On his return to Argos Oreste finds its people a 
prey to the superstitious fear and repentance which Egisthe has 
imposed upon them as upon himself in expiation of his murder of 
Agamemnon. By recognizing their guilt they have forfeited their 
liberty to Jupiter and so earned a comforting repose, They no longer 

B 
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have to think of the present, their whole being is absorbed by the 
stifling weight of a dead past. Alone Electra will not submit. Oreste 
returns full of his freedom, but a freedom which, like Mathieu’s, is 
still a possibility. ‘Free from all engagements’, he is ‘without 
memory’, a ‘phantom’, an ‘absence’. He longs to make it effective, 
and this he does by entering into his ‘situation’. His murder of 
Egisthe is the result of a choice for which he accepts sole responsi- 
bility: it is his act. But now the struggle with the Gods begins. 
Jupiter, to preserve his power over men, requires they recognize 
their guilt. This Oreste will not do. He will claim his act as his, but 
will accept no judgment upon it, for to do so would be to absorb 
his present in the past. He will accept his human destiny and the 
burden of liberty and dread it entails. He will go through life with 
his act, but never repenting, constantly refusing to be judged or judge 
himself. The Furies follow him, ready for any sign of weakness, but 
remorse will not touch him, whereas Electra accepts Jupiter’s judg- 
ment upon her and succumbs. ‘Return’, cries Jupiter, ‘I am forget- 
fulness, I am repose’; but Oreste prefers the ‘exile’ of his negating 
consciousness. 


2 
The great difficulty in interpreting the sense of Sartre’s Existential- 
ism lies in the fact that Sartre employs the terms ‘situation’, ‘engage- 


ment’ and ‘responsibility’ in a special sense. To take them at their 
face value leads one to assume, as Sartre would have us believe, that 
we have to do with a philosophy of action. But if Les Mouches and 
later statements such as L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme are put 
in the general context, this seeming philosophy of action appears in 
a new light. Liberty as defined by Sartre is one with the process of 
negation whereby each and every ‘representation’ of the self, all that 
is ‘given’ is denied. It is identical with the dread and feverish 
instability of a consciousness which cannot, without destroying itself, 
maintain any position it has received or acquired. It is what Daniel 
calls an ‘arrachement a soi’. 

Let us apply this to Oreste. It is true the latter has expressed 
himself in an act and so ‘engaged’ himself. But what is the precise 
value of this act and the nature of this ‘engagement’? All he can 
say of the act once accomplished is that it is his; he cannot pass any 
judgment as to what it is, for by so doing he would enclose himself 
in a final formula. He must continue eternally to negate his act as 
it is; whatever sense he gives it will at each moment be unique. It 
can then have no objective value. Once accomplished it enters into 
his general situation, that is as a mere ground for a subsequent 
pro-ject which owes nothing to it. In short, it cannot constitute a 
motive conditioning his freedom and giving purpose to his activity. 
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It cannot, as the normal sense of moral responsibility requires, 
work within the present and introduce a principle of continuity and 
growth into his life. And if that is so, Oreste’s act has no more 
significance than any preceding or future act. Each and all are 
gratuitous; each being ‘free from the others’, all are equivalent. To 
be free is not to be oneself, it is rather the capacity to be neither this 
nor that but all indifferently according to what one chooses. 

Now, what would appear untenable viewed as a philosophy of 
action assumes another validity when seen for what it is, namely a 
philosophy of the tragic consciousness. In fact, Sartre places liberty 
not in the decision of the will but in the negation of consciousness. 
A state rather than an act, it consists in a ‘suspension’ of the being 
that constrains. There is then little difference between the liberty of 
Mathieu and that of Oreste. The one is an ‘absence’, the other a 
‘suspension’. The intervention of an act does not change their 
essential substance which is to be identical with the negating 
consciousness. 

Here lies the inner sense of this Existentialism. It is the drama of 
what might be called the sceptical consciousness. It describes the 
gnawings of a consciousness which cannot rest on any position and 
whose freedom is not the power to act and realize a permanence of 
moral endeavour, but the instability of a thought that cannot rest 
but must always doubt, deny and refuse. That is why, as Sartre 
himself recognized in an interview, his novels are not novels of 
character, his people are not persons but centres of indetermination. 
And it is noteworthy, as his declaration shows, that he places liberty 
not in the act but in the indetermination. ‘Cela m’apporte justement 
la liberté. Cela me délivre de la nécessité de créer des caractéres ... 
C’est Jean Vaudal qui...a noté qu’au ceeur de chacun de mes 
personnages, il y avait l’indétermination, le néant, et non pas un 
caractére ... C’est pourquoi chacun de mes personnages aprés avoir 
fait n’importe quoi, peut faire encore n’importe quoi.”? 

There is, however, another pole to Sartre’s thought: the theme of 
salvation by art. It is true that man cannot make of his existence 
itself a work of art and so justify it directly. Yet none the less Sartre 
has remained constant to the idea that through his artistic produc- 
tions man may be justified in the eyes of others. This is the sense of 
the conclusion of La Nausée where Roquentin, as he listens to the 
melody, gives meaning to the lives of author and singer. And this 
precisely because they have transcended existence in the imaginary 
production of themselves: ‘Ils se sont lavés du péché d’exister.’ He 
even hopes that he too, by expressing himself in a novel, might 
justify his existence. In this he goes too far; no such direct justifica- 
tion is possible. Yet a solution on those lines can be envisaged, and 

1 Les Lettres Frangaises, November 24th, 1945. 
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is described by Sartre in his recent article in Les Temps Modernes on 
the sculptor Giacometti. The latter, he says, does not know if he has 
succeeded, he is condemned to recreate himself eternally. But we 
know his work for what it is and him for a great sculptor. ‘Between 
him and us there is a difference of position. He knows what he 
wished to do and we do not; but we know what he has done and of 
that he is ignorant.” We know he has ‘ gagné’; he is justified in our 
eyes, and through our knowledge even he, indirectly, can obtain 
assurance ‘in spite of himself’. ‘Il sait qu’il a gagné, en dépit de 
lui-méme, et qu’il nous appartient.’ 

Can we not apply this to Oreste? No doubt he must remain 
unjustifiable to himself, for his act cannot complete him, but for us 
his life is ‘told’, and we see it as a whole whose parts are ordered in 
a duration around this centre which gives it purpose. And may he 
not, through our eyes, win some sense of self-justification? 

This second perspective of Sartre’s philosophy is highly signi- 
ficant, for it involves a solution on the lines of Hegelian Idealism 
and one which is the exact antithesis of Existentialism. It asserts the 
possibility of seeing one’s life, albeit through the eyes of others, 
imaginatively or spectacularly, as an ideal en-soi-pour-soi, that is as 
a whole, transcending both the initial immediacy and the later 
reflection, where are brought into accord the dislocated parts that 
the sceptical consciousness has dissociated. Something reminiscent 
of Hegel’s, or better Bradley’s, dialectic which destroys the initial 
immediacy by reflection in order to recover it on a higher plane of 
reconciliation. 

Between those two poles, the sceptical consciousness and the 
temptations of a spectacular attitude, Sartre’s thought oscillates; 
and nothing can bring them together, for the one is within, the other 
without existence. And herein resides the significance of Sartre in 
contemporary thought and literature. His dilemma is the dilemma 
of the modern intellectual, and few of us can fail to recognize our- 
selves therein: the dilemma of a too highly developed consciousness 
which saps the basis of the moral life, dissolves each position upon 
which it seeks to centre itself, and which either founds its existence on 
the cult of its despairing negations or escapes into some philosophy 
of the spectacular. The oscillations of our neo-mystics, erstwhile 
sceptics, such as Aldous Huxley, are a case in point. 

1 The same paradox is reflected in Heidegger, where the sense of death plays 
much the same role as the sceptical consciousness in Sartre. According to 
Heidegger, the perspective of death can alone give meaning to life: man attains 
authentic selfhood by infusing this sense into each moment. But this is open to 
two interpretations. Either each moment is to be transformed by the ever- 
present menace of death into an absolute, thus delivering the self over to an 


extreme of temporal discontinuity; or time is to lose all significance, each moment 
evaporating in the supra-temporal absolute of death and nothingness. For 
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What is lacking is the mediating link between the sceptical and 
the spectacular modes, and that is the moral consciousness. The 
foundation of the latter is what we call feeling, the slow, impercep- 
tible growth of bonds linking us with the world and other selves. 
This type of vivifying interaction of self and world, each giving 
meaning and purpose to the other’s activity, is ruled out by Sartre’s 
premises, which, in spite of his doctrine of ‘inter-subjectivity’, 
remain Idealistic. As he sees it, the world, in itself devoid of meaning 
and intelligibility, only acquires those when organized by conscious- 
ness. He is therefore obliged to deny two things. First, the possi- 
bility of an unconscious activity. Secondly, the existence of any 
elements of value in what is objectively given. Consciousness is 
placed in the world as an absolute freedom in face of an inertia. 
The situation is a mere ground or matter to be organized; ‘La 
situation’, we read in La Nausée, ‘c’est de la matiére: cela demande 
a €tre traité.” The freedom which is identical with consciousness 
consists precisely in the negating of the situation as it ‘is’, in order 
to constitute itself as an end in itself, independent of the world and 
its motivation. Even other selves give nothing, for they appear 
simply as elements of the situation to be transcended. Whatever 
values and meanings, then, are given to the world are conferred by 
consciousness alone; and, more important still, they are what it 
chooses them to be from moment to moment, it being the condition 
of conscious and self-conscious activity that each successive value 
or meaning, having entered into the general situation, should be 
negated, and its power to provide sufficient motivation for subsequent 
decisions be denied. 

It may well be asked if this is an adequate account of the process 
whereby the self constructs his moral life. Does man exist wholly in 
the mode of criticism and self-criticism? Is he not, at a deeper level, 
immersed in a process in which he and the world are joint partici- 
pants and where, if he gives meaning to the world, it too gives 
meaning to his existence by providing given ends for his activity. 
Moral freedom is surely in the relation of mutuality obtaining 
between him and others whereby he ‘recognizes’, as Marcel says, 
Heidegger, indeed, the reality made present in dread is precisely death or not- 
being, experienced temporally as the ‘having-been-a-Presence’ (Da-gewesen). 
Cf. Sein und Zeit, chap. V, § 73. And the ultimate ‘Ground’ Heidegger seeks and 
finds is an absolute ‘having-been’: he terms it the ‘Un-wesen’ or ‘not-being’. 
Cf. Vom Wesen des Grundes, § III; in short, a ground which is itself beyond time. 
It is this supra-temporal ‘not-being’ which is the inner core of time and the 
substance of being itself, the infinite that lurks within the finite, the non-temporal 
absolute concealed within process. 

It would thus seem that a negative philosophy, that is one which attributes a 
reality to Nothing and its negative manifestations, is compelled to hover between 


two extremes: what Marcel has called an ‘instantaneism’, and some form of 
Eleatism. 
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rather than constitutes values inherent in his situation and strives to 
realize them as ends by his personal activity. It is within the context 
of feelings, developing in the margin of consciousness from an initial 
compresence of self and things, that freedom finds effective means 
of operation. It is this essential basis of moral freedom that Sartre 
does away with by transforming feeling itself into ‘facticité’: ‘Le 
sentiment se construit par les actes qu’on fait.’? 

There is entailed a corresponding misunderstanding of the func- 
tion of time in the moral life. The past has no claim on the present; 
it is a mere ‘matter’ whose value is determined by the present and 
which, as it is ‘in-itself’, the latter negates. Temporally the self 
exists wholly in the present of consciousness which introduces a 
‘néant’ into the past-present immediacy. Anything, therefore, in the 
nature of a duration, the concept of ‘repetition’ as defined by 
Kierkegaard and hitherto considered as fundamental to Existential- 
ism, is excluded in Sartre’s definition of existence. But it is precisely 
in duration that a tissue of feeling, those multiple strands binding 
the individual to the community and others, is slowly elaborated — 
by virtue of the immanence of the past in the present, working 
within it beneath the conscious level. Sartre’s philosophy makes no 
place for history; and this is shown most clearly in his treatment of 
repentance. The picture he draws in Les Mouches, all the more 
easily as he confuses superstition and religion, is a caricature of 
repentance. In no religion is it construed as the subjection to a dead 
past; if it means anything, it means the past and present conjoined 
in a process where each vivifies and gives meaning to the other. 

Sartre confronts us with the dilemma of the modern intellectual. 
He is the victim of a self-consciousness whose ceaseless action cor- 
rodes the basis of the moral life. He has lost the sense of natural, 
temporal growth, the sense of ‘patience’ which, as Gabriel Marcel 
has said, is the very sense of time itself. Sartre’s Existentialism fails 
to recognize that existence is as much a datum as a construction: 
there are elements in our situation which have to be accepted as 
such; once subjected to disrupting reflection, they evaporate and, 
with them, the complex tissue of our being within which our freedom 
and self-creation are effectively deployed. 

If this mal du siécle is common to our time, it is most acutely felt 
in France. Indeed, it is a new form of a recurrent crise de conscience 
throughout French literature. It is a repetition of the situation con- 
fronting the early nineteenth-century Romantics, burdened with an 
eighteenth-century heritage of intellectualism. The problem of 
Benjamin Constant is not unlike that of Sartre. He was only one of 
a generation labouring under the torment of an over-lucid conscious- 
ness whose excessive deployment corroded feeling; and the lesson he 

1 L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme, p. 45. 
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extracted pointed once again to the necessity of natural growth in the 
spiritual life. The dilemma is indigenous in a people endowed with 
an intense power of introspection and at the same time one of the 
most moral peoples in the world. Moreover, it would seem to 
become acute periodically in France on the morrow of national 
catastrophe; it is reflected in her literature after the Revolution, after 
1870 and after the Great War. Today it has assumed its acutest 
form and been given its most powerful expression in Sartre’s 
Existentialism. 

Now the problem has taken greater significance. Not only has it 
become a general one, it has become both a moral and a political 
problem facing the Western European countries. Perhaps the solu- 
tion is the same in both. In both it is a question of creating a ‘Third 
Force’. Politically, is our problem not that of avoiding the two 
extremes of anarchical freedom and totalitarian unity? Both morally 
and politically, it is a question of allowing time to come into play so 
as to provide the mediating links. Here, too, it is in some sort a 
repetition of the problem confronting the post-Revolutionary 
liberals. And, significantly, it was Benjamin Constant again who 
defined the essential task confronting France and Europe as that of 
mediating, by the provision of organically developing institutions, 
between Revolution and Reaction. 

That Sartre is an ‘intellectual’, in the wide sense, cannot be 
doubted. Mathieu, in part a portrait of the author, is described as 
‘raisonneur par prudence, sentimental par godt, fort peu sensuel; 
bref un intellectuel mesuré’. And this is reflected in his writings. 
His novels belong to the classic French roman d’analyse. Comparison 
with the Americans simply distorts his situation in modern literature. 
It is not in the description of brute experience he excels, but in the 
reflection upon experience, taken at its pathological limit. Similarly, 
comparison with Kafka is of little value. Sartre is lost in the universe 
of symbolism. What he shares with them is the exploitation of the 
pathetic of man’s ‘dereliction’. Sartre’s so-called pornography fits 
into this picture. It differs completely from the full-blooded variety 
of a Céline or Henry Miller, and the term is badly applied. What 
Sartre describes for the most part is nauseating smells and tastes, the 
disgusts of the body; but the frankly sensual has little part. He 
exhibits the reactions of a highly fastidious mind, not those of a 
wallower in dirt. And it is surely unjust not to recognize the refine- 
ment of his perceptions: there is a strange delicacy running through 
the love-story of Roquentin and Anny in La Nausée and of Mathieu 
and Ivich in L’ Age de Raison. 

Finally, one element in Sartre’s thought must not be overlooked — 
avowed atheist as he is — and that is its religious setting. The theme 
of the gnawing consciousness is a Christian theme; but so too is 
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Sartre’s absolute freedom. He has said of Descartes that he ascribed 
to the Divinity the absolute liberty which is man’s. We might invert 
his statement and say that Sartre has given to man the attributes of 
the Divine liberty —a freedom ‘absurd’, gratuitous, paradoxical. 
Sartre’s universe is Kierkegaard’s without God and one where man 
has assumed His prerogatives. One might risk the suggestion that 
what Sartre’s philosophy lacks is the moral dimension but not at all 
the religious one. For the separation Sartre is not responsible; 
Kierkegaard had already made it, and his present-day disciples may 
have cause to reflect when confronted with what is after all a logical 
outcome. 

Of one thing there is no doubt: Sartre is absolutely sincere. This 
sincerity which drives him to describe man as he sees him without 
fear or favour, the power of synthesis which has constructed the 
grandiose dialectic of L’Etre et le Néant, the penetrating subtlety of 
his analysis in his novels, his forceful dramatic genius, all proclaim 
him a major writer of our time. And if we may call in question the 
picture he draws of man, it is rather because of its incompleteness 
than because of its falsity; for many will agree with him, as with 
Rousseau, that there is in the human consciousness, in its capacity 
for bad faith and ill-inspired comedy, an element of well-nigh 
irreducible ‘depravity’. 
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ON THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR 
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1 
IT was to be expected that in the spate of books on the immediate 
origins of the Second World War, diaries, revelations and apologia, 
offered by — or on behalf of — the participants in that crisis would 
be first to succeed the ‘coloured’ Books of official documents with 
which, when the war began, the various Governments sought to 
explain their actions. Those who wished to sift the evidence with 
some detachment had, perforce, to bide their time — if not before 
beginning their work, at least before they could complete it. The tide 
is now turning: books by historians are joining the memoirs and new 
documents which continue to appear. Professor Namier’s,' the first 
of these books to be published, will remain in the first rank until 
many others have been added to it. 

He began it in 1940 as comparative and critical analysis of the 
official ‘coloured’ Books. As time went on he expanded it to include 
evidence from the contemporary Press, from the documents pre- 
sented at the Nuremberg trial and from the memoirs which began to 
drift in towards the end of the War. Much of this material had to be 
shaped and fitted into his account by the difficult process of rewriting 
the text, though this is nowhere betrayed by flaws in style or con- 
struction. Some of it appeared too late to be incorporated in this 
way, and was relegated, in the form of separate essays, to the end of 
the volume. Other evidence, although available before publication, 
could not be included at all, for the author drew the line at December 
1946. Still more has come to light since, or is now on the way, 
notably in the Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. 

It would be possible, therefore, to criticize the book in the light of 
evidence which it could not include; possible — but also pointless. 
Professor Namier disclaims any finality for his work, and intends to 
incorporate additional material in future editions. Moreover, the 
amendments which could at present be suggested as a result of new 
material would be of a trivial nature. Thanks to the particular 
incident of the Nuremberg trial, and to certain general characteristics 
of modern times, the available evidence was already very extensive 
when Professor Namier wrote his book. It is, indeed, unlikely that 
further revelations, even on the subject of British foreign policy, 
where most of the remaining major gaps occur, will seriously modify, 

+L. B. Namier, Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-1939, Macmillan, 1948, 18s. net. 
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let alone undermine, the solid structure he has built from existing 
materials. 

His aim has been to present a detailed study of the diplomacy of 
Europe between Munich and the outbreak of the War. The evidence 
for a similar study of the period before Munich, and of Munich 
itself, was not available to the same extent. Both the German and 
the Polish White Books are significantly reticent about the vital period 
of nine months preceding Munich, while the French and British 
Books do not properly open until the two major operations against 
Austria and Czechoslovakia had been performed, and neither 
Government has yet published documents supplementing the Books. 
The fact, however, that the Polish and German Books begin in 1933, 
though they both have gaps, has enabled him to analyse the early 
development of the Polish question which is so central to his main 
subject. The publication of memoirs in France has made it possible 
to include further introductory material, notably in an essay on 
Franco-Polish relations since 1935. He has also prefaced his book 
with some general remarks on the pre-Munich period as a whole. In 
these various ways the scope of the work has been extended, and we 
get Professor Namier’s views on the whole period of ‘the second 
German bid for world domination’. 

The circumstances were admittedly favourable to Germany when 
that period began. She was pre-eminent in Europe in numbers and 
organization. There was no nation except Russia whose numerical 
strength was much more than half of Germany’s and none whose 
industrial war potential could compare with hers. She could hardly 
have been defeated in 1918 without the intervention of Russia and 
America: but in 1933 Russia was still recovering from collapse and 
America had left Europe. By the same token, however, there could 
never have been any doubt of the consequences if Germany should 
renew her attempt. ‘On November 11th, 1918, it could have been 
foretold with mathematical certainty that, should a united Germany 
in control of her resources be allowed to achieve re-armament, her 
European conquerors would be in mortal danger.’ Forewarned, 
Europe should have stopped her revival; instead, the second German 
bid found Europe weak and divided. 

The weakness and division of Europe, both before and after the 
Munich crisis, would emerge from any analysis. Professor Namier 
lays it bare with particular clarity, even if his accounts must vary, 
with the evidence, from great detail in the case of Poland to the broad, 
but legitimate, generalizations which are at present unavoidable in 
the study of British policy. Munich, that ‘total and unmitigated 
defeat? — to quote Mr Churchill—for the anti-German forces, 
assumes its place as the correct culmination of every circumstance 

1 L. B. Namier, Diplomatic Prelude, p. ix. 
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and policy at work in Europe. ‘The occupation of Prague was the 
logical result of the Munich surrender.’ The next and final Polish 
crisis is shown to be an equally unavoidable development in sequence 
with Munich and Prague. 

Professor Namier is precise in his verdict on these events. ‘At 
several junctures’, he concludes, the German bid for world domin- 
ation ‘could have been stopped without excessive effort or sacrifice, 
but it was not: a failure of European statesmanship.’ And there was 
more to it than that. ‘Behind the German drive were passionate 
forces, sustained ... by a crude ideology: to these the Germans 
showed even more than their usual receptivity, while the rest of 
Europe had neither the faith, nor the will, nor even sufficient repug- 
nance, to offer timely, effective resistance. Some imitated Hitler... 
some tolerated him, hoping that the advance would reach its term 
before it attained them; and some ... would praise him for having 
‘‘restored the self-respect of the Germans’’. Janissaries and 
appeasers aided Hitler’s work: a failure of European morality.’ 

It is safe to say that these conclusions, like Professor Namier’s 
reconstruction of the facts, will not be greatly altered by additions 
to the existing evidence. As they are stated, it will always remain 
difficult to modify them; impossible to reject them outright. But, in 
judgments and conjectures throughout his analysis, Professor 
Namier goes on to reveal the direction in which, in his view, Euro- 
pean statesmanship failed, and to illustrate his understanding of what 
constituted the failure of European morality. It is when he thus 
defines his terms that the necessity occurs of differing with him. 
There was a failure of European statesmanship; but not in the sense 
that is here asserted. There was a fault in European morality; but 
Professor Namier does not diagnose it aright. These, one suspects, 
are the points where further evidence and more reflection will lead in 
time to a revision of his views. 


2 

‘French Cardinals’, says Professor Namier,* speaking of the 
Franco-Polish alliance, ‘had worked with Sultans and Protestant 
Princes, French Republicans with Tsars, and, after 1933, the real 
problem before France was whether to work with the Dictators or the 
Bolsheviks: but for either policy the Polish alliance was an encum- 
brance.’ His verdict on the British guarantee to Poland after the 
German occupation of Prague is equally emphatic: it was ‘a hasty 
and ill-considered move, which was, moreover, unnecessary — for 
Poland would have anyhow resisted German demands. . . There was 
unconscious levity on the part of Britain in offering the guarantee, 
and of Poland in accepting it: both seemed to have looked upon it 

1 Ibid., p. ix. 2 Ibid., p. 437. 
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as a move in a diplomatic game rather than as a commitment to be 
measured, estimated and defined, in military terms.'!” The other 
British guarantees which quickly followed that given to Poland 
receive similar treatment: ‘what good were a multiplicity of 
guarantees, with insubstantial military backing, lavished on second 
or third rate Powers?’* The same attitude emerges more clearly still 
from his comments on the Anglo-Russian negotiations of 1939. 
‘A reconstituted Triple Entente alone might have stopped [the War] 
— but of this no one ever thought in the post-Munich period.’* A 
Russian alliance ‘was perhaps the one chance of preventing the 
second World War, or of ensuring Hitler’s early defeat’. ‘What 
Russia now demanded was a new Triple Entente in which she would 
be the principal partner in the East with her smaller neighbours 
subordinated to her: a faint anticipation of what was to be conceded 
to her at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. But nothing of this kind was 
yet envisaged in the West, least of all by the Chamberlain Govern- 
ment.’> What Professor Namier stands for, it is clear enough, is the 
politics of ‘Realism’; and, translated into practical terms, by this 
he means the simplification of international relations by the accept- 
ance of spheres of influence between the Great Powers, and the 
pursuit of self-interest, by both great and small, through a system of 
the balance of power. 

It is, no doubt, for this reason that, of all the Governments partici- 
pating in the tale he has to tell, only Russia receives some sympathy; 
while Poland, whose Government, on Professor Namier’s own 
brilliant account, pursued the most ‘realistic’ and cynical of policies, 
Poland alone is conceded distinct, if qualified, admiration. ‘The 
Poles’, we are told,‘expected Hitler to start with Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia; which suited their book. Nor must they be condemned off 
hand because of this piece of Realpolitik .. . Had the conflict between 
Hitler and the Stresa Powers broken out over Vienna... the storm 
might have passed without ravaging Poland; the Poles therefore 
meant to play for time. This was the sense and justification of 
Poland ’s policy towards Hitler.’* But, he adds, ‘the Poles went wrong 
in gilding and garnishing that policy until they came to believe that 
their statesmanship was both subtle and bold, and that one can 
act like a jackal and look like a lion’. One further quotation will not 
be out of place in this connection. An Anglo-Russian Agreement 
‘might perhaps have been achieved had a true Tory Government 
been in office . . . a realism common to Tories and Bolsheviks might 
have enabled them to cooperate where interests coincided. But the 
official Conservative leaders of 1938-39 were mostly ex- or semi- 
liberals of middle-class, non-conformist extraction . . . anxious 


1 L. B. Namier, Diplomatic Prelude, p. xiv. 2 [bid., p. 117. 
8 Ibid., p. xiii. 4 Ibid., p. 143. 5 Ibid., p. 162. 6 Ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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businessmen lacking imagination . . . in foreign politics lay preachers 
full of goodwill a@ bon marché.” 

If any doubt remained as to Professor Namier’s views we could 
turn to another of his recent books to find them more explicitly 
stated. ‘The obvious basis for a settlement between World Empires 
is a delimitation of such spheres [of interest]; but a hazy ‘‘inter- 
nationalism’’, the hang-over of nineteenth-century liberalism and 
League of Nations doctrines, has led, even in the present post-war 
period, to indiscriminate, irresponsible meddling. The Soviets ... 
are inclined that way — the more important was it from the outset 
to try to attain a settlement with them on the basis of spheres of 
interest. ...”? 

Now, to take anyone to task on the merits, in general, of basing 
policy on spheres of interest, the balance of power and similar 
realistic principles would be to engage in foolish and singularly 
barren controversy. Such concepts are among the elements of 
politics: they cannot be, they never are, completely ignored by 
Governments. The point at issue is a question of degree. In 
Professor Namier’s view, European statesmen failed to stop the 
second German bid for power because they too much neglected these 
principles, That is his charge against them, his criterion for the 
failure of European statesmanship. And it fails to carry conviction 
on two grounds. 


3 

Before examining his criterion it should be pointed out that 
Professor Namier is inconsistent in applying it. Cardinals may work 
with Sultans; Republicans with Tsars; the Poles with Hitler; Tories 
with Bolsheviks: but Mr Chamberlain may not work with Mussolini. 
Professor Namier is perfectly aware of the importance which Italy 
acquired on account of her uncertain policy. He knows that, unlike 
Poland, ‘Italy, accessible to the Western Powers, could have changed 
sides’;* and anyone who has studied Ciano’s Diary, as he has done,‘ 
will realize that she might have done so at any time. The questions, 
on which side? and when? would Italy commit herself were vital—not, 
indeed, to the issue of peace or war — but to all other planning after 
Munich; and the British Cabinet and Chiefs of Staff clearly sought to 
ensure that the answers should be favourable to this country. It 
cannot be denied that they swallowed scruples and lost their dignity 
in pursuit of this object. It must be admitted that the methods used 
were singularly futile. And the object was not achieved: for Italy’s 
delay in entering the war was in no way due to Britain’s policy. 


1 Ibid., pp. 147-8. 2 L. B. Namier, Facing East, 1947, p. 96. 
8 L. B. Namier, Diplomatic Prelude, p. 41. 
4 Ibid., p. 384 et seq.: p. 467 et seq. 
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Probably, as Professor Namier contends, the British Ministers were 
not the men to be successful at a realistic policy. But surely, from his 
standpoint, he should not resent the fact that the effort was made? 
Surely it is a distortion to dismiss it as a ‘Chamberlain foible for 
Mussolini’?! After the Italian invasion of Albania, Mr Chamberlain 
would not admit that he had been wrong in signing the Anglo- 
Italian agreement of the previous year and refused to denounce it in 
the new situation. This is similarly treated as a ‘piece of uneasy self- 
assertion’.? Uneasy it certainly was; objectionable, too, from many 
points of view. But the one criterion from which it is not objection- 
able is that usually applied by Professor Namier. His inconsistency 
lies, not in the fact that he criticizes Mr Chamberlain’s policy towards 
Italy at this period, but on the grounds on which he attacks it. The 
policy can be attacked because, though realistic, it was inefficient — 
not realistic enough; and it can be attacked because it was realistic 
and therefore paltry. A man with Professor Namier’s views is 
entitled to take the first of these lines. He is not entitled to take the 
second. 

Still, his case remains untouched by this preliminary skirmish: 
European statesmanship either lacked altogether the realism which 
would have enabled it to pursue the courses he recommends, or it 
was hopelessly inefficient when it turned, too late, to those courses. 
The result was the ‘drivel, fuddle and bungling’ of the British 


Government or the ‘more tortuous, though more realist’ — but 
equally ineffective — policies of France and Poland. All would have 
been well if the statesmanship as a whole had been realistic enough 
in the sense in which Professor Namier interprets the word. 


4 

The first objection which may be raised against this view is that 
it tends to provide, not a criterion of what could have been done, 
but an impracticable and somewhat academic yardstick of what, 
though perhaps desirable, was only theoretically possible. In 
plainer terms, Professor Namier sometimes advocates things which 
one suspects could not have been done, and resents decisions that 
could not have been avoided. 

This is a serious charge to make. Presented without due care 
and definition, it could be the negation of all criticism; a denial 
of the function of the critic and of one of the functions of the 
historian. A degree of condescension is essential to criticism 
and the writing of history. The critic must assume some superi- 
ority over the creator; the historian may legitimately use his 
knowledge of consequences and subsequent development to establish 
this superiority and shape his judgments. But the critic may not 

1 L. B. Namier, Diplomatic Prelude, p. 60. 2 Ibid., p. 118. 
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ignore the creator’s medium and the historian must not allow his 
superior knowledge to hide the realities of the period he discusses. 
The problem is not to avoid a condescending approach, but to find 
the appropriate degree of condescension. It is particularly difficult for 
the historian to solve this problem when he is considering questions 
of statesmanship. Statesmanship is le tacte du chose possible in more 
senses than one. The statesman not only recognizes the truly imposs- 
ible; he also suspects and discovers that things are possible when the 
more ordinary mortals of his time accept, or are convinced, that they 
are not: he achieves the ‘impossible’. The historian is entitled to 
demand, as a necessary criterion of statesmanship, some degree of 
perception and achievement beyond the times. But he should not 
expect these to be shown to an entirely impossible extent. His 
problem is to decide on the right extent; and his decision will always 
be a matter of judgment rather than a question of proof. One can- 
not prove that Professor Namier expects too much or that his recom- 
mendations are impracticable. One can only disagree, respectfully, 
with his judgment. 

French statesmen, he maintains, either did not see, after 1933, 
that the choice for France was to work with the Dictators or to work 
with Russia; or, seeing the choice, they remained indecisive, pre- 
served the Polish alliance which was an encumbrance to either policy, 
and played ineffectively with both camps. Yet he is aware of what 
would have been, for France, the consequence of working with the 
Dictators. What he really means is that France could have saved 
herself and Europe by an earlier and more effective alliance with 
Russia. The British guarantee to Poland is judged to have been 
hasty and ill-considered, not so much because it was unnecessary, 
but because it impeded the Anglo-Russian negotiations,: It is 
obviously in comparison with the Russian Alliance that the British 
guarantees to the other minor Powers are regarded as insubstantial, 
and an Anglo-Russian Alliance was ‘perhaps the one chance of 
stopping the second World War ...’ Professor Namier’s recom- 
mendations boil down to this: Europe, having failed to stop German 
re-armament, could still have stopped the German bid for domin- 
ation by a close alliance with Russia against it. European states- 
manship was at fault in failing to secure the co-operation of Russia, 
which alone could have kept a strong Germany in its place. 

Certain difficulties which stood in the way of the suggested policy 
were, we can agree, surmountable. The French Alliance with 
Poland, incompatible with close Franco-Russian relations in a period 
of Russian revival, originated in an earlier period when Russia had 
collapsed. It would have taken ‘mutual good-will and forbearance, 
tact and frankness, but above all a clear, steady purpose . . . honour- 

1 Ibid., pp. 149-51. 
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ably to dissolve it’. But it is not asking too much of statesmen to 
say that these conditions could have been created, and it is impossible 
to defend the attitude in which the French Government allowed the 
Alliance to continue. The British guarantee to Poland was possibly 
ill-considered, as Professor Namier claims, though even he would 
have to admit that, in the circumstances, it was an inevitable result 
of the process by which, culminating in the occupation of Prague, 
Hitler ‘brutally tore down the trappings of Chamberlain’s make- 
believe’,? and effected that revolution in British official and public 
opinion which Professor Naraier describes.* It was certainly a hasty 
move and it undoubtedly placed a great obstacle in the way of the 
Anglo-Russian negotiations. But the obstacle created by Russo- 
Polish differences should not, in itself, have been insurmountable. 

In fact, however, those differences were not the only, or even the 
chief, difficulty facing the French and British Governments. They 
drew support-and sustenance from the visible and basic disharmony 
of Western and Soviet aims which is revealed in Professor Namier’s 
own account of the Anglo-Russian negotiations. ‘What a distance, 
what a burden,’ he concludes,‘ after reviewing the difficulties enlarged 
or created by both sides— not merely recently, but over twenty 
years; not only in political relations, but also in matters of attitude 
and belief — what a gap it was that had to be crossed! It is one thing 
to regret that it was not bridged; that France did not abandon 
Poland; that the British Government was not ‘a true Tory Govern- 
ment’, prepared to grant Russia what was conceded to her at 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam; that ‘nothing of this kind was yet 
envisaged in the West, least of all by the Chamberlain Government’. 
Few will disagree that if these conditions had been accepted the 
Alliance would have been obtained. Nothing but an acceptance of 
them — in fact, if not formally — could have secured it. It is quite 
another thing to assume that such a degree of ‘realism’ could have 
existed in the circumstances. Professor Namier seems to take this 
second stand as well as the first, attributing the fact that the Russian 
terms were not accepted (and the gap bridged) to a failure of French 
and British statesmanship. Further evidence may show that states- 
manship was not even on trial; that, if anything, tragedy — not 
failure—is the word to cover the ineffectual Franco-Russian 
Alliance, the Anglo-Russian negotiations and the whole rift of 
years between Russia and the West. 


5 
The second objection is that, even if Professor Namier’s recom- 
mendations had been practicable, and had been implemented, they 


1 L. B. Namier, Diplomatic Prelude, pp. 435-6. 2 Ibid., p. 58. 
8 Ibid., p. 75. 4 Ibid., p. 147. 
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would not have prevented the second German bid for power. Even 
if the Franco-Russian Alliance had been consolidated and an Anglo- 
Russian Alliance had been concluded, it still has to be shown, 
before Professor Namier’s case can be accepted, that they would 
have served the purpose for which, undoubtedly, they were sought. 
Or, rather, those assumptions have to be accepted which underlie 
Professor Namier’s advocacy of a particular realistic policy for the 
period since 1933, 

Although it is admittedly reconstructed from chance judgments 
and remarks, the drift of his argument for the whole of this period 
is unmistakably this: if, soon enough after 1933, France and Great 
Britain had been realistic enough to be firm with Germany and 
sufficiently statesmanlike to accept, with Russia, a delimitation of 
spheres of interest, Germany would not have become a danger; 
failing that, even an Anglo-Russian Alliance, hastily concluded in 
1939 on the same terms, would perhaps have prevented war. Adopted 
early enough, such a realistic attitude would have prevented the 
German bid for power from being made; adopted only at the eleventh 
hour, it would still have averted, or at least reduced, the disaster. 
Can these assumptions be accepted? 

No single answer to this question will suffice for the period since 
1933 as a whole. A turning point was reached when Germany had 
sufficiently rearmed to be once again a menace in Europe. Professor 
Namier recognizes this — and puts his finger on the vital year: 1936, 
the year of the remilitarization of the Rhineland, ‘one of the crucial 
moments of modern history’. Adopted any time after 1936, the 
policy which Professor Namier recommends would not have been 
successful; the assumptions on which he criticizes the policies that 
were pursued after that date can hardly be sustained. The plain fact 
of the matter is that the German bid for power could not have been 
prevented by a realistic policy, or by any other policy, after 1936. 
The balance of power has given Europe stability at times; but it would 
not have done so in the age of Hitler. Spheres of interest have led to 
settlements before now; but they would not have done so after 1936 — 
except, perhaps, by allotting Germany the sphere she demanded. That 
would not have ushered in an age of peace; and yet the logic of 
Professor Namier’s suggestions would have been to give her that 
sphere, not to deny it to her. Germany, as he says, was the most 
powerful factor in Europe. ‘There was no nation on the Continent, 
barring Russia, whose numerical strength was much more than half 
of the Germans, and none whose industrial war-potential could 
compare with theirs.’? If, in spite of this, Russia and the rest of 
Europe had banded together to confine her to her boundaries, can it 
be supposed that stability would have been achieved; or that the 

1 Ibid., p. 22. 2 Ibid., p. ix. 
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anti-German association would have been successful; or that it 
could have lasted? Europe cannot function in disregard of Ger- 
many, on the principle of the ‘closed shop’. It is unlikely, to say the 
least, that the European balance would not have yielded to the 
influence of her great power and vital position. It would not have 
weakened the ruthless determination of her leaders. It is unwise to 
assume that it would have moderated the increasing rashness of their 
decisions. Disregarding entirely the complexity of Russian motives 
and the uncertainty of Russia’s policy (a point on which, it must 
be admitted, Professor Namier has had second thoughts since 
the publication of documents on the Russo-German negotiations 
of 1939") it is impossible to believe that an anti-German combination 
could have lasted long without war with Germany, or disruption 
followed by war. It is too easily forgotten when alternative courses 
are suggested to those which were followed that those alternatives 
must themselves have overcome difficulties before they could be 
adopted and that, if adopted, they must have had their own conse- 
quences. The more one learns, the more one becomes convinced 
that, if the European Powers had based their policies on delimited 
spheres of influence, the result would have been ‘the consecration 
of a rivalry among the ‘‘Great’’ ... This means an open road to 
ambition and dreams of hegemony. Partition into zones of influence 
means war.’? Not very different, it may be said, from the course 
which Europe took in the event; but that is not the point. 

Before 1936 a different situation prevailed. The Western Powers 
were strong enough, relative to Germany, forcibly to insist on her 
observance of the Versailles clauses without the aid of Russia. France 
by herself would have been able, from the military point of view, at 
any time up to the remilitarization of the Rhineland, to effect the 
permanent or periodic occupation of key-points in Germany which 
alone would have kept Germany disarmed. It was not the absence 
of an understanding with Russia which prevented her from doing so. 
It was not merely the ‘hang-over of nineteenth century liberalism 
and League of Nations doctrines’: France succumbed but little to the 
prevailing opinion on the German question. She found this policy 
hard to resist: Great Britain found it less attractive and the Poles — 
who did, three times, suggest it to France —found it more so. 
But she did resist it. In the last resort, it was realism of another sort 
by which she was deterred. She knew that it was a policy that could 
not be maintained for long; that it would not solve the problem; that 
the politics of military occupation are not politics. Professor Namier 
seems to accept these truths when he says that ‘after 1933 the real 
problem for France was whether to work with the Dictators or with 


1 See The Listener for March 11th, 1948, p. 429. 
* Grigore Gafeneu: The Last Days of Europe, preface. 
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the Bolsheviks...’ : he seems to agree that Germany could not have 
been kept disarmed by force. 

His answer to the dilemma appears to be the claim that a 
realistic policy on the part of the Western Powers, calling in Russia 
to their aid, delimiting their spheres of interest with hers, would 
have deterred Germany from rearming before 1936, just as the 
same policy, adapted only after 1936, would still have prevented 
her bid for power. It has already been suggested that this claim 
can hardly be sustained for the period after 1936. For the period 
before it seems no more reasonable. If nothing would have stopped 
the German attempt at hegemony after 1936, two things only, 
in the period before, could have stopped her preparations for 
the attempt. One was the policy of preventive occupation or 
war. For this, a Russian understanding was not required; and its 
effect would have been temporary; and its wisdom questionable, to 
say the least. Even the Germans — as Professor Namier would say — 
have always hesitated before the practical and moral difficulties of 
making preventive wars. The other was to remove her will, not her 
power, to make a second bid for domination. 


6 

Realists like Professor Namier may pour scorn on this last 
suggestion: point to the eternal verities in politics; invoke original 
sin; regret that a ‘hazy internationalism, the hang-over of nine- 
teenth century liberalism and League of Nations doctrines’, deluded 
Europe between the wars; and subscribe to such verdicts as ‘the 
twaddle about Versailles’ which now typify the general reaction 
after another German War. But — such was the development of 
world conditions and opinion — that suggestion found its adherents 
between the two wars. Many became convinced of its practicability; 
still many more that it was, at least, desirable, and should be tried. 
And they should not be dismissed as entirely unrealistic. They knew, 
at least, that there was a dilemma. They had as little faith in the 
ability of the politics of the past to solve it as Professor Namier has 
in their vision of the future. Nothing that has happened since has 
shown their mistrust to have been unnecessary or misplaced. Nor 
are the alternative remedies offered by Professor Namier sufficiently 
convincing, under analysis, to justify a total rejection of liberalism, 
internationalism and League of Nations doctrine in international 
affairs. Such a step would only be logical if one admitted that the 
dilemma was insoluble or could offer a convincing alternative 
solution. 

And yet internationalism was ‘hazy’ between the wars. It confused 
emotions with realities; pacifism with peace; disarmament with 
security; belief in the practicability of eternal peace with respect 
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for the Covenant of the League; dangerous and unsound principles . 
like self-determination with international justice. The failure of 
Europe lay not in the fact that these views were not rejected outright, 
before or after the rise of Hitler, in favour of an eighteenth-century 
realism. Even supposing they could have been so easily dismissed, 
one might as well ask that the effects of suffrage extension and general 
education on domestic politics, over a hundred years, should be 
erased by returning to a system of patronage, privilege and rotten 
boroughs (or true Tory Governments): the problem is the same. The 
failure lay in the fact that Governments made no attempt to correct 
the theories or dispel the emotions — or advance the achievements — 
of the new ‘enlightenment’ by reference to realities. Some were 
benevolent towards it, but lazy-minded; some distrusted it; some 
resisted it; none understood it — except Hitler, who exploited it. 
None gave a lead — except the Dictators, who were out to smash it or 
convert it to their purpose. 

This failure was of fifteen years’ duration when Hitler came to 
power. Statesmanship, instead of failure, in those years might 
not have prevented Hitler’s rise to power: but Europe would have 
been in a better position and in better heart to face the consequences. 
International action to limit Hitler would have been possible and 
could have succeeded. ‘Great Power’ action would have failed. 
To have adopted it before 1936 would have solved some problems 
only by creating greater ones. To have adopted it after 1936 would 
have been to play Hitler’s game. The Western Powers, at least, 
would have been outclassed; they could not have been, in all the 
circumstances, adept as was Hitler. It is true that, in the event, the 
Western Powers pursued neither the one course nor the other. In 
a sense this is another valid criterion of their failure: to that extent, 
all Professor Namier’s strictures on their follies and mistakes are 
well-deserved. But they would not have avoided the failure of 
statesmanship or of morality of which they are accused by pursuing 
the policy recommended, if only by implication, in his book. 
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‘MIDDLEMARCH’ AND THE DOCTORS 
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1 

VICTORIAN novels have long been accepted as useful source-books 
for the social historian. Unfortunately in sifting and selecting them 
to illustrate social theses, much of their charm is frequently lost. I 
do not wish in this article to urge that George Eliot should be mal- 
treated in the same way that Dickens is sometimes maltreated. 
Rather do I wish to urge the historian to widen his range of reading, 
before George Eliot is rediscovered by the twentieth century through 
the medium of the film or the wireless talk. Dickens and Trollope, 
the Bront’s and Disraeli have all had their turn. The world of 
Dickens has been explored at least as carefully as the world of 
Palmerston. Even the Economist has taken up the Brontés, and 
foreign professors have hurried to Haworth to visit not the Parson- 
age, but the textile mills. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that George Eliot is only in the process of 
being rediscovered. There is, it is true, a small circle of devoted 
readers who revel in Adam Bede for its own sake, and linger as 
affectionately over the reading of the Mill on the Floss as George 
Eliot herself lingered over her childhood memories in writing it. 
Such readers reap their own reward. But it is certain that their 
numbers will soon increase, and that the contemporary quest for the 
lost secrets of Victorian ‘stability’ will turn new heads towards faded 
pages, and that a real ‘Eliot revival’ will be staged. Already there 
are signs that the periodicals are on the trail. Perhaps in this case, 
the social historian should join in at the start and not at the finish, 
for there are special reasons for a closer glance at Eliot’s work. She 
herself would certainly have approved of a serious examination not 
only of her craftsmanship but also of her ideas, for she took both 
equally seriously. 

The world of her novels — of Middlemarch in particular —is a 
world far more convincing than the world of Dickens or Disraeli. 
Dickens offered in his novels a picture world of his own making, 
caught in the grotesque perspectives of his creative imagination. 
It is, in Chesterton’s phrase, ‘the best of all impossible worlds’. 
Disraeli, although he retailed blue books and turned statistics into 
stories, was never content with the stories themselves. He was 
anxious to sell his political philosophy to the public through his 
novels. He chose the novel as his art form because it ‘offered the 
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best chance of influencing opinion’. George Eliot in Middlemarch 
(1871-72) as in Felix Holt (1866) set out to offer neither a mythology 
nor a political philosophy but a picture of the world as it was ‘five 
and thirty years ago’, when ‘there were pocket boroughs, a Birming- 
ham unrepresented in Parliament and compelled to make strong 
representations out of it, unrepealed corn laws, three and sixpenny 
letters, a brawny and many-breeding pauperism, and other departed 
evils’.? 

Within the framework of this reconstructed world, Eliot’s charac- 
ters are never mere puppets in the hands of their creator. They are 
not wooden dolls, nor are they creatures whisked thither and hither 
in dazzling displays of imaginative pyrotechnics. They are people 
who develop naturally, obeying the inner logic of their personalities 
and not the outer manipulations of their author. The forces which 
change them are the familiar forces of day-to-day life, and not the 
sudden twists and coincidences of a mechanical novelist. George 
Eliot devoted a scrupulous industry to the task of establishing their 
veracity. She set her backgrounds with meticulous care. In writing 
Felix Holt, she went through the arduous task of reading through 
The Times files of 1832 to 1833 in order to correct her own memories 
of the period.* In Middlemarch, to which she gave the sub-title, ‘a 
study of provincial life’, she put to good use a wealth of knowledge 
about the provinces, gleaned from personal reminiscence and from 
reading. Her characters are at home in their environment, and Eliot 
sees their background afresh from their own vantage points. Her 
knowledge is always alive with understanding. 

Lord Acton, who had a very high opinion of Eliot’s novels and 
of Middlemarch above the rest, thought that she was superior to 
many of the greatest writers, both of poetry and of prose, not only 
in ‘reading the diverse hearts of men, but of creeping into their skin, 
watching the world through their eyes, feeling their latent background 
of conviction, discerning theory and habit, influences of thought and 
knowledge, of life and of descent, and having obtained this ex- 
perience, recovering her independence, stripping off the borrowed 
shell, and exposing scientifically and indifferently the soul of a 
Vestal, a Crusader, an Anabaptist, an Inquisitor, a Dervish, a 
Nihilist, or a Cavalier without attraction, preference, or caricature. 
And each of them should say that she displayed him in his strength, 
that she gave rational form to motives he had imperfectly analysed, 
that she laid bare features in his character he had never realized’.‘ 

Eliot had the gifts of a historian. Her return to sources was 


1 General Preface to the Novels (1870). 2 Introduction to Felix Holt. 

3 Leslie Stephen, George Eliot (1902), p. 149. 

‘ Letters of Lord Acton to Mary, Daughter of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
(1904), pp. 60-1. 
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followed by a faithful reconstruction. This is the clue to Acton’s 
praise of her novels — her method, rather than her thought was 
what attracted him. ‘You cannot think how much I owed her’, he 
wrote to Mary Gladstone. ‘Of eighteen or twenty writers by whom 
I am conscious that my mind has been formed, she was one. Of 
course I mean ways, not conclusions. In problems of life and 
thought, which baffled Shakespeare disgracefully, her touch was un- 
failing. No writer ever lived, who had anything like her power of 
manifold, but disinterested and impartially observant sympathy. ”? 

This was high praise. Others found that Eliot’s forte lay in her 
preoccupation with ideas as well as with people. She deals not only 
with the interplay of character and environment, but also with the 
making and development of the broad currents of thought, which 
are sO conspicuously missing in the novels of Jane Austen. Her 
characters are influenced by ideas and by systems of religion, poli- 
tics or philosophy, just as much as they are influenced by their 
friends or relations. This attention to ideas gave her novels a peculiar 
prestige in her own age. Herbert Spencer, who had purely personal 
reasons for admiring her, found sound reasons for approving of her 
work. After reading Adam Bede, he wrote to her that he felt better 
for having done so. Later on in his life, in excluding novels as a 
whole from the London Library, he made her work an exception.? 
And Spencer was not alone. ‘The really serious minded, of whom 
there were so many, looked to her for their gospel.’* It is at long 
last becoming possible to study the Victorian gospels with a more 
sympathetic understanding than was shown by the first generation 
of critics. It is the purpose of this article to examine the gospel of 
Middlemarch, without being overawed by what Lord Morley called 
the ‘Bishop-like figure’ of its author. 


2 

Middlemarch is set in the years 1829 to 1832, and tells of a life in 
the provinces, which is in constant movement. Institutions and 
people are changing. ‘Some slipped a little downward, some got 
higher footing: people denied aspirates, gained wealth, and fastidious 
gentlemen stood for boroughs; some were caught in political cur- 
rents, some in ecclesiastical, and perhaps found themselves sur- 
prisingly grouped in consequence; while a few personages or families 
that stood with rocky firmness amid all this fluctuation, were slowly 
presenting new aspects in spite of solidity, and altering with the 
double change of self and beholder.’ 


 ibid., p. 57. 

2 Graham Hough, ‘George Eliot’ (Novelist Philosophers, XII) in Horizon, 
Vol. XVII, No. 97. 

8 E. S. Haldane, George Eliot and Her Times, p. 5. 
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It is to such a society that Lydgate, a promising young doctor, 
comes. He brings to the small provincial town great schemes, which 
he has learnt in a wider world. His ambition is to ‘pierce the ob- 
scurity of those minute processes which prepare human misery and 
joy, those invisible thoroughfares which are the first lurking-places 
of anguish, mania and crime’. 

For him, this ambition expresses itself in a lively enthusiasm for 
Medical Reform. This is his only radicalism. He hopes to restore 
to the medical profession its sense of responsibility, and to add to its 
scientific apparatus for the conquest of disease. Middlemarch is the 
tale of his disillusionment. His ‘scientific conscience got into the 
debasing company of money obligation and selfish respects’. His 
dream had been that he would become a second Jenner, working in 
solitude far from the capital, discovering by himself important new 
principles. Instead of this, he has to leave Middlemarch for an 
excellent practice ‘between London and a continental bathing place’. 
Instead of unravelling the mysteries of typhus or cholera, he writes 
a treatise on gout. To the outer world he has become a success. To 
himself he is a failure. ‘He had not done what he once meant 
to do.’ 

There was one particular flaw in his character, which Eliot reveals 
to us, when we are first introduced to him — his dislike of doing 
something disagreeable to himself. In his medical duties ‘he cared 
not only for ‘‘cases’’, but for John and Elizabeth, ‘especially Eliza- 
beth’. He finds his Elizabeth in Middlemarch, and step by step, at 
first almost imperceptibly, but always relentlessly, his courtship and 
marriage with Rosamond Vincy dissolve the high-minded aspirations 
with which he had begun his professional career. Attempting to 
insulate, his interest in the opposite sex, from his serious interests* 
he finds that there can be no watertight division. His marriage, and 
not any professional deficiencies of character or judgment, provides 
the key to his failure. The failure is known to himself alone. ‘The 
most terrible obstacles’, he tells us, ‘are such as nobody can see 
except oneself.’ The most terrible failure is that ‘I must do as other 
men do, and think what will please the world, and bring in money; 
look for a little opening in the London crowd, and push myself; set 
up in a watering place, or go to some southern town where there are 
plenty of idle English, and get myself puffed,— that is the sort of 
shell I must creep into and try to keep my soul alive in’. 

This is the wise paradox of the novel, that deficiencies of character 
may lead not to utter ruin, but to what the world judges as success. 
The banker Bulstrode’s whited sepulchre crumbles to dust before 
our eyes, but he had his day of pride in the first seven books of 


1 See further on this point, F. R. Leavis in Scrutiny, Vol. XIV, No. 1. ‘Revela- 
tions (XV) George Eliot (II).’ 
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Middlemarch. Lydgate’s whited sepulchre is still left to shine when 
the novel is done. 

In a sense the story of Lydgate is a secondary theme in the frame- 
work of the novel, but it would be misleading to call it a sub-plot. 
As Leslie Stephen has pointed out, Middlemarch is not a story, but 
a combination of at least three stories. ‘The various actions get 
mixed together as they naturally would do in a country town... 
The individuals are shown as involved in the network of surrounding 
interests which affects their development.”! With extraordinary skill, 
Eliot draws the three stories together in the last book. In deciding 
finally to leave Middlemarch, Lydgate confides in Dorothea Brooke, 
the central figure of the novel. Like Lydgate, she has known the 
blighting of young hopes and the challenge of circumstance. Her 
secrets, too, she had hidden away in her heart. Both Lydgate and 
Dorothea represent ‘the mixed result of young and noble impulse 
struggling amid the conditions of an imperfect social state, in which 
great feelings will often take the aspect of error, and great faith the 
aspect of illusion. For there is no creature whose inward being is so 
strong that it is not greatly determined by what lies outside of it’. 

If this is the moral, or one of the morals, of Middlemarch, it seems 
to be a very tame one; yet it is a clue to the Victorian sense of duty, 
which pushed forward social effort at a time when the individual 
and not the state was modelling a new society. The individual 
responds to the challenge of his environment through integrity of 
character. Private and public life interact. ‘There is no private life, 
which has not been determined by a wider public life.’? There is no 
public life which can blossom out unless it has deep roots. The 
career of Lydgate illustrates, as H. G. Nicholas has recently pointed 
out, ‘the intensity with which the Victorian Age sought to combine 
material development and public probity’.* This was the foundation 
of its ‘institutional morality’. ‘The new morality of public institu- 
tions became, in effect, only the application to public life of a more 
rigorous code of personal behaviour.’ 

At the centre of the picture was a sense of service. George Eliot 
herself once wrote that the only hope she had of a future life was ‘to 
have given to me some woman’s duty, some possibility of devoting 
myself where I may see a daily result of pure blessedness in the life 
of another’. She puts the same sentiment into the hearts of Dorothea 
and Lydgate. Middlemarch describes the England of 1829 to 1832, 
but it was written forty years later, when the Victorian Age had 
passed through its growing pains, and had established most of the 


* Leslie Stephen, op. cit., p. 174. * Felix Holt. 

*H. G. Nicholas,The New Morality in The Listener, March 18th, 1948. 

* Quoted by V. Sackville-West in her essay on ‘George Eliot’ in The Great 
Victorians, Vol. I. 
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principles which were to buttress its society. Lydgate has his head 
in the twenties, but his heart is in the ’sixties. For all George 
Eliot’s realism in painting a scene, she could not eliminate — any 
more than the historians could do — the influence of the intervening 
years of self-examination and standard-setting, which linked Lyd- 
gate’s period with her own. The problem she sets Lydgate and 
Dorothea is in its essence a mid-Victorian problem. Their vision 
and their struggle are the same as her own. 


3 

If the problem is best measured by the standards of the sixties, the 
colour is all of an earlier age. The story of Lydgate centres round the 
fight for medicai reform, which provided the first of the great battles 
for public health in the nineteenth century. Middlemarch tells us 
far more about the significance of medical reform than any other 
novel of the nineteenth century, and a great deal more than most 
academic monographs. In order to discuss this question, Eliot had 
to devote herself to much specialized reading. ‘This morning I 
finished the first chapter of Middlemarch’, she wrote in her Journal in 
August 1869, ‘I am reading Renouard’s History of Medicine.’ A 
month later when she had got as far as the third chapter, she com- 
mented, ‘I have achieved little during the last week except reading 
on medical subjects — the Encyclopedia about the Medical Colleges, 
Cullen’s Life, Russell’s Heroes of Medicine, etc.’.* 

Such specialized reading provided the context for Eliot’s study of 
character and environment. The larger problems of service to the 
community are examined in the context of the narrower problems 
of clean cottages and good doctors. 

Medicine, for George Eliot, was a profession with tremendous 
possibilities. It offered a world of pioneer enterprise to a young man 
of ability and enthusiasm. ‘About 1829’, she wrote, ‘the dark terri- 
tories of Pathology were a fine America for a spirited young ad- 
venturer.’ In 1879, after the death of Lewes, Eliot showed that she 
was as interested in medicine in real life as she had been in the pages 
of Middlemarch. She chose as the most suitable memorial, a Student- 
ship in Physiology, to be given to a young man qualified and eager 
to carry out research, but without the necessary means of doing so. 
She attached great importance to the Studentship. It was for her the 
best way of prolonging Lewes’s life, the sort of memorial he himself 
would have chosen.* 

1 George Eliot’s Life as Related in her Letters and Journals (arranged and 
edited by J. W. Cross), Vol. IIT, p. 97. 

2 ibid., p. 99. 

8 Letter to Mme Bodichon, April 8th, 1879. Quoted Cross, op. cit., Vol. Ill, 
p. 355. See a further letter to Charles Lewes, ibid., p. 382. Lewes had always 
been interested in physiology, and in its relation to science as a whole. 
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Eliot was not alone in giving health reform a central place in her 
thoughts. While her interests lay primarily in medicine, the interest 
of many of her contemporaries lay in the second great problem of 
public health in the nineteenth century, the problem of the health of 
towns and populous districts. There was an active band of Victorian 
writers who were fascinated with what was called the ‘sanitary idea’. 
Kingsley was the best known of them. He wrote about health reform, 
talked about it, and agitated for it. ‘I see one work to be done ’ere 
I die’, he wrote to a friend in 1857, ‘in which nature must be counter- 
acted, lest she prove a curse and a destroyer, not a blessing and a 
mother; and that is Sanitary Reform.’ Kingsley’s novels reflect his 
social purposes. Yeast describes waste and worry as clogging forces 
in a healthy society. Two Years Ago describes a cholera outbreak, 
and the incompetence of a local board of health. The greatness of 
Eliot emerges the more incontestably from a comparison of her 
handling of such themes and the methods of Kingsley. He never 
allowed his characters to develop naturally. They are always held 
in a vice-like grip. They are either mere mouthpieces of his own 
ideas, or caricatures of his own dislikes. Eliot, by focusing attention 
on character and the influences which mould it, illuminated the 
social problems of an age of change far more effectively than Kingsley 
could do through his naked didacticism. The preface to Yeast baldly 
states a social problem — ‘Cottage improvement and sanitary re- 
form, throughout the country districts, are going on at a fearfully 
slow rate, and must be speeded up.’ The prelude to Middlemarch 
tells us only of Saint Theresa. 

None the less, however different they were in their approaches, 
Eliot and Kingsley shared the same conviction of the necessity for 
linking together social effort with personal integrity. They both saw 
the strategic importance of public health for a student of this theme. 
The health problem was a major Victorian problem, not only for its 
own sake, but also because of its challenge to man’s control of his 
environment. So long as an annual burden of disease and death, 
‘the endemic and not the epidemic pestilence’, kept England weighted 
down with ‘a permanent overhanging mist of infection’,? for so long 
did disease challenge the stability and balance of the Victorian way 
of life. The easy way out was to offer prayers to ward off typhus and 
cholera, or to stand still in the belief that ‘suffering and evil are 
nature’s admonitions’, and could be got rid of neither by benevo- 
lence nor by legislation.* Palmerston provided the best answer to 
those who resigned themselves to prayer, when he told the Edinburgh 


1 Quoted by Guy Kendall, Charles Kingsley and His Ideas, p. 75. 

? Viscount Morpeth’s Speech introducing the Public Health Act of 1848. 
Hansard, Vol. XCVI, pp. 385-424. 

* The Economist, May 13th, 1848. 
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Presbytery in 1853 that ‘when man has done the utmost for his own 
safety, then is the time to invoke the blessing of heaven to give effect 
to his exertions’. The health reformers refused to bow down before 
the altar of fate. For them, the ‘sanitary idea’ implied that ‘man could 
by getting at first principles . . . get behind Fateitself, and suppress the 
forces which led up to it at their prime source’.* Sucharesponse would 
bring with it a new liberation, and the liberation would affect not 
only health, but social thought and social control as a whole. 

In talking about cottages and doctors, Eliot was deliberately 
discussing one of the key problems of Victorian progress, and by 
setting her story in the provinces, she was choosing that particular 
environment, where the battle for public health was waged most 
intensely. The historian of public health in the nineteenth century 
must indeed go back to Middlemarch with or without George Eliot. 
He needs his Middlemarch just as much as the American sociologist 
needs his Middletown. It was in the small towns of England that the 
warring interests struggled for mastery, and fought for improvement 
either in the name of science, like Lydgate, philanthropy, like 
Bulstrode, or sound administration, like Dorothea. In 1829, when 
Lydgate arrived in Middlemarch, philanthropy was uppermost as a 
softening influence, and he was frequently described as ‘a sort of 
philanthropist’. The replacement of philanthropy by science was a 
much later general development. When Eliot wrote Middlemarch, 
cholera was still a hotly debated mystery, and it was not until 1880 
that the bacillus of typhoid was discovered, and English public 
health began to pass from the soap and water to the scientific phase. 
It is just a hundred years since the first Public Health Act was passed, 
but it was not until 1875 — the year that Charles Kingsley died — that 
the Health Act of that year laid the foundations of an efficient 
national sanitary administration. 

If we can trust George Eliot as a guide, we can go back again to 
the Middlemarch of 1829, and explore its mazes with confidence, 
and in exploring Middlemarch, we shall be learning how to explore 
England as well. George Eliot puts a different metaphor into the 
mouth of Will Ladislaw in Middlemarch — ‘that is the common 
order of things: the little waves make up the large ones, and are of 
the same pattern’. 


* Quoted by Sir John Simon in his classic work, English Sanitary Institutions. 
Simon himself wrote in his first Sanitary Report on the City of London that ‘in 
the great objects which sanitary science proposes to itself —in the immense 
amelioration, which it proffers to the physical, social and indirectly to the moral 
condition of an immense majority of our fellow creatures, it transcends the 
importance of all other sciences, and in its beneficent operation seems most 
nearly to embody the spirit and to fulfil the intentions of practical Christianity’. 

* Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson, The Health of Nations: a Review of the Works 
of Edwin Chadwick. Introduction. 
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4 

The two main characters of Middlemarch — Lydgate and Dorothea 
— bounded by the limitations of life in the provinces, look out at 
the wider world, and find their ideas which guide them in their daily 
conduct. Like Saint Theresa and her brother walking out to seek 
martyrdom in the country of the Moors, they too have hearts which 
‘are already beating to a national idea’. Dorothea, hidden away in 
Tipton Grange, had a mind which was ‘theoretic, and yearned by 
its nature after some lofty conception of the world which might 
frankly include the parish of Tipton and her own rule of conduct 
there’. Lydgate was more precise in his objectives, and less steady 
in his pursuit of them. ‘To do good small work for Middlemarch, 
and great work for the world’ was his main purpose. 

Both Lydgate and Dorothea believed in practical reform. Lydgate 
held unflinchingly that ‘the medical profession as it might be was 
the finest in the world; presenting the most perfect interchange be- 
tween science and art; offering the most direct alliance between 
intellectual conquest and the social good’. Dorothea dreams of 
healthier cottages. ‘Life in cottages might be happier than ours, if 
they were real houses fit for human beings from whom we expect 
duties and affections.’ When her sister taunts her about her peculiar 
‘fad to draw plans’, Dorothea is annoyed. ‘The fad of drawing 
plans! What was life worth — what great faith was possible when 
the whole effect of one’s actions could be withered up into such 
parched rubbish as that.’ 

Dorothea’s profound conviction survives the drab desiccation of 
life with Casaubon. Eliot revels in the contrast between Casaubon’s 
arid pursuit of an academic dream and Dorothea’s fresh and useful 
enthusiasm. She also contrasts Dorothea’s work with Brooke’s talk 
about political reform — Whig speeches at the hustings and dirty 
cottages on the estate. ‘We all know the wag’s definition of a philan- 
thropist: a man whose charity increases directly as the square of the 
distance.’ The portraits of Casaubon, an object lesson for all dons, 
and of Brooke, an object lesson for all politicians, throw into relief 
Dorothea’s outstanding qualities. ‘The idea of some active good 
within her reach haunted her like a passion.’ 

Dorothea and Lydgate come together in various ways, and Eliot 
shows all her penetrating skill in unravelling the tangle of personal 
relationships, which twists about them. Lydgate’s scheme for a new 
hospital is the most important external factor drawing them together. 
It is far more than a mere local institution: it becomes a symbol of 
the meeting of their minds. 

The new hospital was in the process of being built when Lydgate 
first arrived in Middlemarch. It had been sponsored by Bulstrode, 
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the evangelical banker, who soon saw the possibility of employing 
Lydgate’s talents to make the new institution work. For Lydgate, 
this seemed to be a heaven-sent opportunity. ‘A fine fever hospital 
in addition to the old infirmary might be the nucleus of a medical 
school here, when once we get our medical reforms; and what would 
do more for medical education than the spread of such schools all 
over the country?’ What Lydgate did not realize at the time was 
that the problems of running a hospital are not restricted to medical 
organization nor to smooth administration. Politics and personalities 
intruded perpetually. Bulstrode did not build the hospital for the 
same reasons that inspired Lydgate. Lydgate wanted new treatment 
for fever and possibilities of preparing for the approach of cholera: 
Bulstrode wanted moral welfare to be the objective, and his own 
personal influence the agency. Such a divergence was no proof of 
incompatibility, but it was dangerous because the two men did not 
begin their relationship with equal advantages. Lydgate had brains 
and dreams, Bulstrode money and power. As their relationship 
developed, Lydgate lost more and more of his independence. He 
began by closing his ears to Bulstrode’s talk of religion. ‘As Vol- 
taire said, incantations will destroy a flock of sheep, if administered 
with a certain quantity of arsenic. I look for the man who will bring 
the arsenic, and don’t mind about his incantations.’ Gradually the 
tables were turned, and Lydgate was used to accomplish Bulstrode’s 
purposes. The break-up of Bulstrode’s reputation and the bursting 
of his pride broke Lydgate with them. The new hospital crumbled 
among the ruins. ‘Let the new hospital be joined with the old 
infirmary, and everything go on as it might have done if I had never 
come.’ 

When Bulstrode fell, it was Dorothea who helped Lydgate to 
find sufficient courage to tie his life together again. She alone under- 
stood the extent of his disillusionment, expressed in his unwilling 
yielding to that ‘pale shade of bribery which is sometimes called 
prosperity’. 

Such a treatment of the effect of our ‘imperfect social state’ on 
young and noble impulses makes Middlemarch the great novel that 
it is in Virginia Woolf’s opinion, ‘one of the few English novels 
written for grown-up people.”! For the student of history, not only 
is the obvious but often forgotten truth proclaimed that ‘the growing 
good of the world is partly dependent on unhistoric acts’, but also 
the more specific point about medical reform is underlined, the 
point that half the problem was not medical at all. In the twentieth 
century, social advance depends to a large extent on technical 
ability and administrative competence. In the early nineteenth 
century, in an age which had not yet produced its Chadwick or its 

1 Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader (First Series). 
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Lister, personal integrity and unflinching determination were at a 
premium. 

In writing Middlemarch, George Eliot had no doubt read her 
Samuel Smiles. Self Help was published four years before Middle- 
march. Jenner was one of its heroes. Having worked alone and in 
face of great difficulties, he refused to return to London, when his 
labours were crowned with success. ‘No! in the morning of my days 
I have sought the sequestered and lowly paths of life — the valley 
and not the mountain — and now in the evening of my days, it is 
not meet for me to hold up myself for fortune and for fame.’ Smiles 
ends his tale of Lydgate’s hero by stating its moral. ‘If vaccine were 
the only discovery of the epoch, it would serve to render it illustrious 
for ever; yet it knocked twenty times in vain at the doors of the 
Academies. ”! 


5 

Eliot has much to tell us not only about the leading figures in the 
story, but also about local reactions to them. Medical Reform was 
not a popular cry, and Lydgate met with two distinct lines of 
criticism, first from his brother doctors, and second from the general 
public. In describing both of these counter-movements, Eliot writes 
as usual with a well-informed intelligence. It was not only in Middle- 
march that old doctors attacked new-fangled methods and the young 
fanatics who employed them. Not all the profession followed 
Wakley, the proprietor of the Lancet, who was pushing a vigorous 
programme of reform. Eliot knew her Wakley. She makes her Dr 
Sprague say of him: ‘I disapprove of Wakley, no man more: he is 
an ill-intentioned fellow, who would sacrifice the respectability of 
the profession, which everybody knows depends on the London 
colleges, for the sake of getting some notoriety for himself.’ Wakley 
wanted to reform some of the ‘venerable colleges which used great 
efforts to secure purity of knowledge by making it scarce. When he 
was writing —in Lydgate’s time —there was no registration of 
doctors. Their legal titles were, in Simon’s phrase, ‘as various as 
snuffs and sauces’. Attempts at reform, official or unofficial, met 
with bitter opposition. Sir James Graham’s attempts to carry out a 
reform from the Home Office, for example, ‘set the whole medical 
profession in a ferment, sowing the seeds of a vigorous and perennial 
animosity in every section of it’.? 

Some of the best passages in Middlemarch describe Lydgate’s 
fellow doctors. Firmly planted in local society, this motley assort- 


1Samuel Smiles, Self Help; with Illustrations of Character, Conduct and 
Perseverance (1867), pp. 138-40. 

* Health of Towns Association: Report of the Committee to the Members of 
the Association on Lord Lincoln’s Bill (1846), p. 11. 
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ment looked upon Lydgate with suspicion from the day that he 
announced that he did not intend to administer drugs. However 
much they disagreed among themselves they ‘were willing to com- 
bine against all innovators’. ‘What I contend against’, said Mr 
Wrench, ‘is the way medical men are fouling their own nest, and 
setting up a cry about the country as if a general practitioner who 
dispenses drugs can’t be a gentleman.’ They did not like Lydgate’s 
methods. His use of the stethoscope was in advance of his times. 
He even had new ideas about the treatment of delirium tremens and 
cholera. He had irritating ways of challenging the diagnosis of 
his rivals. What Dr Wrench diagnosed as ‘a slight derangement’, 
Lydgate saw at once to be the pink-skinned stage of typhoid fever. 
Later on, Nancy Nash’s tumour was re-diagnosed by Lydgate as 
cramp, and all the barbarian remedies previously prescribed were 
cast away. Although the patient made a marvellous recovery, Dr. 
Minchin had been sufficiently provoked to call the whole affair — 
privately, of course — ‘a disagreeable inattention to etiquette’. 

Minchin’s reaction was typical. Afraid of fighting openly on pro- 
fessional grounds, the doctors preferred to talk in corners about 
Lydgate’s arrogance. They even let loose the word ‘charlatan’, 
which once out, soon strayed far beyond the ranks of the doctors 
to the general public. 

In describing popular reactions to Lydgate and his methods, 
Eliot explores a strange and half-forgotten world, where medicine 
and magic meet. Lydgate was not long in finding his non-professional 
admirers. They ranged from Lady Chettam, who discovered with 
joy that he ‘confirmed her view of her own constitution as being 
peculiar by admitting that all constitutions might be called peculiar, 
and he did not deny that hers might be more peculiar than the others’, 
to Brooke, who liked all experiments, medical or political, provided 
that they were administered in small doses. 

But if Lydgate had his friends, he also had his enemies. Many 
people believed with Mrs Dollop of the Tankard Inn in Slaughter 
Lane that he meant to let the people die in the hospital, ‘if not to 
poison them, for the sake of cutting them up’. Others were 
wedded to popular remedies or to superstitious prejudices. ‘I should 
like him to tell me how I could bear up at Fair time, if I didn’t take 
strengthening medicines a month before hand’ said the grocer’s 
wife, ‘but what keeps me up is the pink medicine, not the brown.’ 
George Eliot’s picture of a drug-ridden community is confirmed by 
the great medical and health reports of the eighteen forties, which 
were probably among her sources. She was far more successful than 
they were in making the worst abuses sound plausible. 

Both of these two minor elements — the rivalry of his fellow 
doctors and the ignorance of the public — played their part in Lyd- 
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gate’s downfall. Indeed the climax of the novel hangs around 
an experimental prescription given by Lydgate to Bulstrode for the 
treatment of the one man who stands in Bulstrode’s way, a constant 
threat to his respectability and happiness. Lydgate recommends ‘no 
liquors of any sort’. Bulstrode is weak enough and ruthless enough 
to let the patient have brandy. The patient dies. Bulstrode and Lyd- 
gate are both targets for local gossip. The doctors, like a Greek 
chorus, expose the weaknesses of their colleague. The public 
follows Mrs Dollop. ‘Its a mercy they didn’t take this Doctor 
Lydgate on to our club. There’s many a mother’s child might ha’ 
rued it.’ Lydgate is tortured neither by the doctors nor by the 
public, but by himself. ‘Is there a medical man in Middlemarch’, 
he asks, ‘who would question himself as I do?’ The central theme of 
the novel is reiterated. ‘Only those who know the supremacy of the 
intellectual life — the life, which has a seed of ennobling thought and 
purpose within it — can understand the grief of one, who falls from 
that serene activity into the soul-wasting struggle with worldly 
annoyances.’ 


6 

It has not always been the fashion to admire the dexterity and 
judgment with which George Eliot handles her theme in Middle- 
march. Her later novels as a whole were once dismissed as lifeless 
and uninspired. George Saintsbury, writing in 1896, for instance, 
called her later novels works of erudition not of genius — ‘of painful 
manufacture not of joyous creation’. Relying too much on ‘a most 
portentous jargon borrowed from the not very admirable lingo of the 
philosophers and men of science in the last half of the nineteenth 
century’, they were ‘lifeless structures’. ‘Constructed no doubt with 
much art and material not seldom precious, they were not lively 
growths, and they were fatally tinged with evanescent ‘‘forms in 
chalk’’ fancies of the day and hour, not less ephemeral for being 
grave in subject and seeming, and almost more jejune or even dis- 
gusting to posterity on that account.’? 

This is a pontifical judgment, one of many, which rings even more 
hollow when it is compared with Saintsbury’s fulsome praise of 
Kingsley. Alton Locke and Yeast, he says, are ‘a little crude, imma- 
ture and violent, but of wonderful beauty and power as literature’.? 
Saintsbury missed in Middlemarch all those qualities which Lord 
Acton most admired, and which the historian must take account of 
as a first claim on his attention. 

But he missed more than this. He took for ‘forms in chalk’, 


1 George Saintsbury, A History of Nineteenth Century Literature (1780-1895), 
1896. 


2 Ibid. 
D 
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‘fancies of the day and hour’ what we are now beginning to consider 
as vital forces in the making of Victorian society. 

For a proper understanding of these forces, the historian will 
find George Eliot’s novels of far more value than many other well- 
established sources, and in the process of analysing them, he need 
not feel, as he is often accused of in other explorations, that he is 
treading on holy ground. Eliot herself will tread the ground with 
him, and in the course of the journey will reveal all the finer points 
of psychological insight and imaginative sensibility, that made her 
a favourite not only of Acton, but also of Proust. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

Will you permit me to attempt a brief reply to some of the questions raised by 
Mr Bury in his letter in the August issue which has just come to my attention? 
J am indebted to Mr Bury for drawing my attention to what is undoubtedly an 
ambiguity in the argument I tried to outline. On the whole I believe that a 
successful completion of the movement of reform begun by the February revolu- 
tion was possible under Republican leadership, and I tried to indicate the line 
of policy which should have been followed by a government genuinely committed 
to the democratic programme. I was, however, also trying to envisage the 
situation which would have arisen if the June rising had been successful, or 
alternatively if the Republicans had agreed to incorporate the Socialist minimum 
programme in their own policy, supposing a permanent coalition government 
to have come into existence. There may be differences of opinion as to the 
compatibility of this or that Socialist policy with the rapid industrialization of 
France on capitalist lines, but despite Mr Bury’s stress on the demands put 
forward by Barbés — nationalization of the Bank of France, the mines, railways, 
etc. — I see no reason to suppose that industrial France would have fared worse 
under such a regime of limited State control than under Bonapartism. The 
claims of the workers were in fact modest — the right to work, limitation of 
factory hours — though couched in traditionally revolutionary language. The 
period of ‘proletarian dictatorship’ would, I think, have been short even if the 
February regime had been successfully brushed aside by the June rising, but the 
rising itself need never have occurred if the Provisional Government had not 
from the first sought a compromise with the old order. I explained this b 
suggesting that the Government was not in fact representative of the middle 
class, though composed of ‘bourgeois’ intellectuals. The latter were, I think, 
far in advance of their class in being genuinely committed to parliamentary 
democracy within a republican setting. For this reason the defence of the 
Republic had in the first instance to rest upon an alliance between the Provisional 
Government and the workers. Eventually, i.e. after some years of violent 
fluctuations, the Republican regime would in all probability have come to rest 
upon someone like Cavaignac — possibly after an interval of Ledru-Rollin — but 
in the meantime the clerical-conservative stranglehold would have been broken, 
high finance dethroned, parliamentary control established on a firm basis, etc. 
And in any event a Republican President, even if de facto something like a 
military dictator, would have been preferable to Napoleon III. 

This brings me to my second point. Mr Bury seems to suggest that dislike of 
the Second Empire is a matter of taste. But in a country like France, with its 
broken ruling class and its alienated proletariat, it was important that the political 
atmosphere should not be further confused and poisoned by the establishment 
of a sham Caesarism. The Second Republic, for all its weakness, at least enabled 
people to group themselves in accordance with their genuine interests and con- 
victions, while the Empire was an ad hoc improvisation lacking any coherent 
programme or justification, and totally incapable of inspiring any enduring 
loyalties once its brief spell of military success had come to an end. Its hollow- 
ness was dramatically exposed in the hour of its fall, when all its institutions 
vanished overnight, and the Republic emerged as the only ‘legitimate’ govern- 
ment in France — with Gambetta raising a volunteer army while Bazaine handed 
Metz over to the enemy, and the Parisians sang the ‘ Marseillaise’ for the first 
time in twenty years. The experience of living under a regime which stifled all 
genuine issues and replaced them by shams must have been thoroughly de- 
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moralizing. The seven million votes mentioned by Mr Bury represented the 
lowest common denominator of opinion among the peasantry, while the million 
and a half opposition votes, which he omits to mention, reflected the opinion of 
the towns, middle class and working class alike; though under genuinely free 
elections the countryside, too, might have voted very differently. That in the 
absence of genuine freedom for political parties the peasants, or a majority of 
them, would vote for ‘the nephew of his uncle’ was a foregone conclusion and 
indeed the main element in the Bonapartist calculation. To my mind the most 
revealing fact about the regime is its increasing weakness and incoherence after 
1860 — prior to that it had been a fairly efficient dictatorship of a particularly 
brutal type — when it increasingly came to terms with the section of the Liberals 
led by Thiers. It was in fact condemned by the circumstances of its birth to 
‘wither away’ as soon as French society recovered from the June blood-bath 
and its consequences, and the various classes once more aligned themselves in 
accordance with their real interests and convictions. That its claim to represent 
a genuine synthesis of conflicting interests and convictions was false is shown by 
the fact that in the hour of its trial it had not a single defender, if one excepts 
Bazaine who seems to have been a genuine Bonapartist. 

I should have made it clearer that I did not suppose universal suffrage to have 
been abrogated in the later stages of the Second Republic. The fear of electoral 
gains for the Left in 1852 was of course an important factor in prompting many 
Conservatives to acquiesce in the Bonapartist coup — in itself a revealing com- 
mentary on the supposedly democratic character of the subsequent plebiscites. 
On the subject of European political developments in 1848, in the absence of the 
June disaster, only speculation is possible. It cannot, however, I think be denied 
that the Provisional Government had it in its power to launch that movement 
for the expulsion of Austria from Italy which was subsequently adopted (and 
perverted) by Napoleon III and became the basis of his compromise with the 


Liberal opposition. The Second Republic was afraid to challenge the status quo, 
abroad as well as at home, and this fear was the main element in destroying its 
mystique and discrediting for a generation the cause of democratic republicanism 
in France. 

I am, Sir, Yours etc., 


G. L. ARNOLD 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


WINTON DEAN: Bizet. Master Musicians Series. Dent. 7s. 6d. net. 


Bizet is a composer whom the French — usually so solicitous about the 
reputation of their composers — have treated with something less than justice; 
and there is good reason to believe that the publisher’s claim that this book will 
be accepted as the standard work on the subject may be substantiated. Mr Dean 
has gone to considerable pains to investigate the obscurer facts of Bizet’s life, 
and to interpret his character in the light of those facts. One may feel that, in 
reaction to current grossly prejudiced accounts of Bizet’s character, Mr Dean 
tends to whitewash his hero. But the fault is no more than venial; on the whole 
Mr Dean presents his evidence lucidly and leaves it to speak for itself. Most 
praiseworthy is the intelligence with which he marshals his material in the 
biographical sections. The facts he offers us do not clutter the ground; they are 
significant as well as interesting. Thus the information which he gives about 
Bizet’s own taste and that of his audience, and about the commercial aspect of 
Bizet’s career, is valuable social history which illuminates not only Bizet’s own 
work but also the whole cultural ethos of his time. 

Of the music Mr Dean gives an admirably balanced survey, defending Bizet 
both from his French contemporaries, who thought he was too Germanic and 
Wagnerian, and from later critics who thought he was not Wagnerian enough. 
Mr Dean seems to me to be right in considering Bizet a central figure in the 
French tradition; and his account of the essential difference — even opposition — 
between Bizet’s attitude to music drama in Carmen and that of Wagner in all his 
mature work brings out the nature and significance of Bizet’s ‘Frenchness’ 
admirably. He makes high claims for Carmen as an experiment in the dramatic 
potentialities of music, and the claims are justified so long as one does not suggest 
that the Carmen type of music drama is ‘better’ because more dramatically 
realistic than, say, the stylized opera of the classical tradition; it would be absurd 
to maintain that Bizet was a greater dramatic composer than Rameau or Berlioz. 

On the minor works Mr Dean is helpful and discriminating. He is often very 
critical, yet one never doubts his genuine love for Bizet’s work. That is why the 
tone and temper of his book seem so right. As a whole the book upholds the 
best traditions of the Master Musicians series as convincingly as some other 
recent contributions have failed to do so. 

WILFRID MELLERS 


PHILIPP FRANK: Einstein, his Life and Times. Jonathan Cape. 16s. net. 


This account of Einstein by one who knew him well and was his successor at 
Prague falls into two clearly distinct parts, a recapitulation of his mathematico- 
physical discoveries (which takes up the whole of chapters m1, m, vi and rx) and 
an analysis of his subject as a religious, emotional, social and political individual. 
In the first part of his task Dr Frank has had many predecessors, and his attempt 
to sweeten the pill of relativity is neither more nor less successful than most others. 
Clearly he lacks the great gifts of exposition which made the lighter works of Sir 
James Jeans and Sir Arthur Eddington on these vast cosmic topics so deservedly 
popular. But it must be admitted that, while it is possible to talk about science in 
the tongue of ordinary speech instead of the language of mathematics which is 
proper to it, any one who thinks he can ‘understand’ relativity from a popular 
account is deceiving himself. However, most people are now satisfied that 
Einstein has been ‘proved right’ and accept him as the greatest scientific genius 
since Newton, though they understand neither Newton’s system of the universe 
nor the reasons for being dissatisfied with it. As for his picture of Einstein as 
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a man, Dr Frank’s admiration and affection for his master are sufficiently 
obvious, and comment would be invidious. One may deplore, though it is 
impossible to arrest, the present tendency to deify the successful scientist and 
translate him unto a universal genius. This was something which Einstein 
himself felt to be uncomfortable. In both social and racial struggles he followed 
a moderate liberal path without any enthusiasm for the pre-eminence which some 
extremists sought to thrust upon him, and quiet, he realized in the twenties, was 
only to be found in the comparative stability of American society. (England as a 
refuge did not attract him.) It is in this thread of egregiousness, racial and 
intellectual, throughout his life that Dr Frank sees the stuff of Einstein’s character. 
It is a pity that his book suffers from a style which is, if orthodox, flatly pedestrian, 
and that he has over-reached himself in his attempt to make Einsteina ‘character’. 
Those destined to be their biographers ought really to make an effort to allow the 
little jokes of great men to slip into obscurity. 
A. R. HALL 


K. B. SMELLIE: Why We Read History. Life and Leisure Series, No. 3. Paul 
Elek. 5s. net. 


No publisher, it seems, is satisfied with his list unless he is running one of these 
horrifying series of little books designed to offer the sort of education which may 
be acquired standing on one leg, or, to translate the Roman poets’ phrase, 
travelling on the top deck of a bus. There is, of course, nothing intrinsically 
harmful in the little book on the great subject. It is the series that is horrifying; 
it approximates beekeeping (a profound and subtle art) to shorthand, and science 
to technology, and does little but add to the illusions with which we are surrounded. 
However, a series is, now and again, redeemed by one of the individuals which 
comprise it, and it is a pleasure to come across a little book written, as this is, 
with such urbanity and sense of style (though ‘old Vico’ is difficult to swallow) 
and with so great a freedom from pretentious nonsense. 

We live in an intellectually corrupt age, and the writing of history has not 
escaped the general corruption. The reading public, it is supposed, has a clear 
idea of the sort of illusion it desires; it wants something short, simplified and 
informative. And the writer (with, of course, the great exceptions) either supplies 
it or shies off obliquely into the dim world of pseudo-research. The contemporary 
interest in history is centred upon the use to be made of it, upon the dogma it 
can be made to prove; concerned only with the future, we pervert history to our 
purposes. Ours is not the first generation to turn history into a formula for 
teaching the conduct of life, but knowing rather less than our ancestors about 
how to behave, we clutch at the project rather more crudely. There is room, then, 
for a fresh discussion of why we read history. 

Mr Smellie has written an engaging essay on this subject. He discusses the 
meaning of history (on two different levels), the use of history, the history of 
history and ends by giving some advice on what to read about history. He is 
clear-headed, wide-ranging and informative. But the charm of the essay springs 
from the informal, reflective mood in which it is written; its real theme is ‘why I 
read history’. In general it may be said that what he has got out of it is pleasure 
and instruction, and he values both. He is precise and analytical about the 
instruction, and he manages to convey some sense of the pleasure without exactly 
examining its character. It is only in the last chaper that he shows some sign of 
degenerating into the true style of the ‘little book’. He makes many excellent 
recommendations about what to read, but here and there his list contains some 
pretty boring and some pretty tendentious reading matter; the student perched 
on the top deck of the bus will take his Smith or his Jones from his pocket, but 
he will soon find himself looking out of the window, and he will be well advised 
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to continue doing so. The conception of history which informs Mr Smellie’s 
recommendations is that which earlier in his essay he points out as having emerged 
in the nineteenth century — ‘history as a continuous genetical causal process’. 
And in consequence his main emphasis is upon books which are informative 
about a great variety of aspects of the past and present of western Europe. It 
would have been a welcome relief if he had slipped in the recommendation of 
some historical masterpiece — like Rosebery’s Napoleon: the last phase — which 
arouses no extraneous passions and releases us from the burden of history as the 
intellectual and moral preface to the contemporary world, and if he had relented 
so far as to recognize the legitimacy of sitting up in bed on a Sunday morning to 
read the history of the Popes, not because it is important but because it is fascin- 
ating. 

But there is one point of serious criticism which must be made. Mr Smellie 
quotes with approval Acton’s ‘shining precepts’ for the student of history. 
Many of them are, no doubt, excellent; a critical study of them would, by itself, 
make an excellent essay on reading history. But the enormity hidden in the middle 
of them should not have been passed by without comment: ‘Judge . . . character 
at its worst.’ Here is a precept so preposterous, so myopic, so sadly corrupting 
that without the aid of any other error it has the power of transforming history 
into a gallery, not of rogues, but of moral abstractions. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


ANDRE SIEGFRIED: The Mediterranean. Jonathan Cape, 10s. 6d. 


Professor Siegfried’s book bears many marks of being a labour of love, with 
the Mediterranean as the object of his affections. He is comprehensive and 
meticulous, almost lovingly careful, in describing the various features of this 
inland sea — its geological origins, climate, flora, scenery, people and diseases — 
and in discussing the activities of the area — its agriculture, ports, industries and 
trade. And yet the reader gets the impression that this is surface meticulousness. 
Such an impression is, of course, unavoidable in a book intended for the general 
reader and too often, therefore, in danger of being a primer of political geography. 
But one also feels that, apart from this, Professor Siegfried, like a lover, will not 
probe deep enough. 

This feeling is further confirmed by the tenderness and elegance of style with 
which the book is written and by the examples of that other pitfall of great 
passion, a certain haziness about the loved one’s past, which occur in his his- 
torical preface. It is not quite true that in the war of 1939 the Mediterranean was 
one of the points ‘which the belligerents tried to obtain as quickly as possible. . .’, 
although there can be no quarrel in the event with the rest of this remark, that 
‘the Mediterranean remained . . . an area essential to victory on the continent’. 
An odd thing about the war of 1939 was, in fact, the slowness of the German 
command to appreciate the importance of the Mediterranean. It is flattering to 
us but, again, hardly accurate, bearing in mind the previous rejection of the 
scheme by the Foreign Office and Disraeli’s difficulty in getting his Cabinet to 
agree to it, to say that England gained control of the Suez Canal shares ‘with 
her usual political skill’. Nor is it true that our purchase of the shares ‘has 
always constituted an indissoluble link in the friendship between France and 
Great Britain’. 

Fancifulness is a further mark of love, and Professor Siegfried is often fanciful. 
There is, for instance, a certain tendency in his book to make the problem he 
has set himself more formidable than it really is. ‘Without the Mediterranean’, 
he says, ‘we cannot understand the relationship between Europe, Asia and 
Africa, the contrast between the old and the new continents, even the co-opera- 
tion between East and West in the development of the civilization of the human 
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race. The subject is great enough to be intimidating no matter from what angle 
we approach it, and yet we must take courage and face it undismayed’. ‘Nor can 
we speak of the Mediterranean without conjuring up the destiny of the whole 
of the West.’ And in the last resort Professor Siegfried conceives of the Mediter- 
ranean as a civilization (as well as a highway) standing in direct opposition to 
the Orient, the bastion of the white race. ‘Even the mediocre Westerner is 
superior to the more gifted Oriental.’ But within the western tradition the 
Mediterranean culture now acts as a conservative force, opposed to the civiliza- 
tions based on mass production which now lead in the West. 

As to the future role of the Mediterranean, the author believes that ‘it will 
always be at the heart of the world’s political problems’, even though its social 
and economic structure is in danger of becoming out of date in an industrial 
age and even though its-civilizing influence may fade. 

This book is certainly worth reading. The somewhat superficial nature of its 
analysis, its occasional inaccuracies and the fancifulness of its approach — these 
deficiencies do little to detract from its charm and by no means destroy its 
usefulness. As a labour of love it has a charm of its own. As a geography primer 
it is most useful, as well as pleasant. 

F. H. HINSLEY 


GEOFFREY GRIGSON: The Harp of Aeolus and other Essays on Art, Literature 
and Nature. Routledge, 15s. net. 


The thirteen essays in this book are grouped, Mr Grigson writes, around a 
single subject, ‘the relationship between artists and nature’, but rather loosely 
grouped. There are several attempts to revive forgotten poets and painters. 
William Diaper, his first find, stays dead (even his slimefish whose ‘shining 
tracks inform their wand’ring way’ are stuffed); I am more prepared to be 
convinced about Francis Danby, A.R.A., but the poor quality of the illustrations 
in the book does not help the revaluation. Mr Grigson is fearless about attacking 
established critical views, and argues that the writers who vanish undeservedly 
are ‘those who enjoy little or no repute in their lives, who make or have made 
for them by the accidents of fame and acquaintance, no ‘‘splash’’, who find 
little or no place in memoirs and gossip and letters’. That is generous but surely 
wrong-headed: the writers who vanish are those whose work is not enbalmed by 
the magic of style, however interesting their ideas or personalities; a common 
taste for good style has always, it seems, rescued from oblivion writers with 
obscure lives and unfashionable ideas, like Malory, Traherne, Smart or Hopkins. 
William Barnes is another such, a true minor poet whose technical skill Mr 
Grigson discusses in an admirable essay. 

Other essays are about the mythology of Romanticism: the Aeolian Harp, 
the Upas Tree, the horse-chestnut. Mr Grigson is at his best here, scholarly 
without pedantry and picturesque without too great dilettantism. He is always 
bold and lively but the essays as a whole suffer from his magpie method: some- 
times the bright objects he collects are new and exciting, sometimes they are 
litter. He writes in a jagged, gritty style and occasionally collapses altogether: . 
* ... forgetting the harp and the wind and the coming storm, he moved into the 
terrible lines of the hopelessness and tenderness and absoluteness of his love 
which could have no fullness, into the cries of the deadness of his heart . . .’ (on 
Coleridge). Mr Grigson is fond of attacking academics but there is a good deal 
of covert academicism in his work: he is apt to nag at the poets and painters to 
whom he feels unsympathetic, like T. S. Eliot and Constable (whom he thinks 
less great than Chirico). The last essay is a stern classicist appeal for order, a 
polemic against the illogical neo-Romanticism of Dylan Thomas. It goes 
strangely with Mr Grigson’s own half-mystical, half-surrealist interpretation of 
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‘ 


Henry Moore’s drawings: ‘...the deep figures in their setting are not just k 
figures of life: they are figures of life (at least, in the tube series), the wonder of 
which is terrifically threatened. The figures still belong to the mass of life, they C 
are below the edge of will. ‘Rather than life, vertebrate, active and thinking, they 
are life to which things (terrible things) are being done’, etc. 

M. HopGartT 


HENRI DE LUBAC, 8S.J.: The Un-Marxian Socialist. A Study of Proudhon. Sheed 
and Ward, 16s. net. 


To the student of the history of Socialism the paradoxes of Proudhon’s thought F 
have always formed a stumbling-block. Born of the people, yet conscious of R 
complete intellectual isolation, bitterly anti-clerical though profoundly religious, 
an individualist who condemned private property, he gloried in the refutation of 
current ideas and eagerly grasped at the Hegelian dialectic as a convenient 
instrument for expressing the contradictions of his own mind. It is not sur- 
prising that he founded no great school of his own; yet his influence on the E 
development of French anarchism and syndicalism has been enormous. Neglected C 
almost completely in this country, he represents an attitude which English 
political reformers have vainly sought in Marx —a real sense of the danger of 
centralized government and an over-riding sympathy for the individual’s 
struggle against the state machine. Although he was fully conscious of the 
dangers of government by an uneducated democracy (he was quick to point the N 
moral of 1848), he saw the possibilities of the federal principle: the twentieth 
century, he forecast, would open the era of federations. J 

Proudhon’s anti-clericalism took the form of opposition to the church rather 
than to true religion, and it was clearly this religious sense of his, placing him 
athwart the main divisions of French thought in the nineteenth century, that “ 
attracted the Abbé de Lubac to make his careful study of one whom he describes 
as ‘a violent and very provoking opponent of our faith’. Unfortunately, the 
Abbé is not interested in the whole Proudhon, and he pays scant attention to 
his social and political ideas. The book is not, as the English edition claims it 
to be, ‘a study of Proudhon’, but rather a study of those limited aspects of his 
thought that specially interested the Abbé. The biographical details and the 
historical background are dismissed in a sixteen-page sketch, and the remainder 
of the book is devoted to a laudable but somewhat optimistic attempt to systema- 
tize Proudhon’s religious conceptions by means of classified quotations. Our 
reward is to find the Abbé acknowledging, albeit with some apparent difficulty, 
that there was ground for Proudhon’s anti-clericalism in the faults of the church; 
but this seems to be singularly small return for so many lengthy chapters of 
elaborately indexed remarks from so diffuse and self-contradictory a writer as 
Proudhon. As the translation is rather unsatisfactory the result is a form of 
intellectual fare which is neither very nourishing nor easily digestible. No doubt 
it will prove to be a valuable source-book for that adequate full-length study of 
Proudhon for which the English public, at least, is still waiting. 

H. M. PELLING 
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